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Fence us, O Lord, with Thy wall which cannot be broken, 
and shield us continually with the arms of Thy might. O 
Lord God of Israel, deliver them that cry unto Thee. 
Deliver us according to Thy wonderful works, and give 


glory to Thy name. 


From Matins of the first Sunday in November. 
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Understand Your Neighbor 


By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


Note for inter-American coordinators 


Before | go to bed, late as it is, I 
must make a note of one more prob- 
the in South 
America, if they are non-Catholic 
Americans. They are continually baf- 
fled and irritated by the practice of a 


lem Americans have 


religion which they do not understand 
by its manifestations, 

Mrs. M. is an exception. She is a 
convent-bred girl and to her many 
things are familiar. The clinging to a 
religion without following its precepts, 
the obedience to authority which some- 
times lacks dignity, the absurdity of 
little pieties, are no news to her or to 
me or to any member of the Catholic 
Church. We learn early in the Cath- 
olic Church that a fault or failure is 
never as serious as a denial of faith, 
and we learn, too, in the great Cath- 
olic parishes that small and even great 
scandals are perennial. We separate 
perfectibility as a tenet from perfec- 


Condensed from a book* 


tion as a state. We expect the recur- 
rence of sin as well as repentance and 
aspiration. 

In all Catholic countries this under- 
lies not only the philosophy of the 
people and the priests but it also con- 
ditions conduct to some extent. The 
people in these South American coun- 
tries are Catholic, pretty lax in many 
observances of their faith, from all that 
[ have heard and the little I have seen 
so far, but nonetheless recognizing 
the Church as having authority over 
their lives in the vital issues of birth, 
marriage and death. For some events 
they must have a priest and so a rela- 
tionship with the Church is always 
maintained, even when it is not an 
active one, 

In the U. S. I have often heard my 
non-Catholic friends speak with won- 
der or annoyance at the apparent 
maintenance of an authority in the 


*Salud! A South American Journal. Copyright, 1941, by Margaret Culkin Banning. 
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Church by its members, though it is 
often secretly resisted by them, and at 
what seems a usurpation of individual 
rights. But the U., S. is, as Dorothy 
Thompson once rather crudely stated, 
a Protestant country. So if you are an- 
noyed with the Catholic Church in 
the U. S., you have plenty of com- 
panions. Down here it’s rather differ- 
ent. You're in a minority if you have 
no connection, close or at least formal, 
with the Catholic Church. 

I’ve already been told by Americans 
living down here that the Catholic 
Church in South America is “differ- 
ent” from the Catholic Church in the 
U. S. It’s not hard to see where this 
puzzled criticism comes from. Even 
as a Catholic, aware of the identity of 
belief and major practices in the Cath- 
olic Church everywhere, I can see 
why it seems different to people ob- 
serving it from the outside. 

For one thing, the Catholic people 
of the U. S. do not have the same so- 
cial place that they do down here. In 
South America, all the aristocrats are 
Catholics. The ignorant and poor are 
also Catholics. The Catholics of the 
U. S. are not so ignorant and not so 
superstitious as the great body of the 
Catholic population is in most Latin 
countries, This is neither the fault of 
the Church in the Latin countries nor 
to the single credit of the Church in 
the U, S., but is due in the main to 
the fact that general enlightenment, 
human dignity and popular education 
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have reached a higher level among the 
masses in the U, S. than in any other 
country with a large or predominant 
Catholic population. 

In the U, S. it is also true that the 
Catholic Church seems more modern 
and progressive, because of its new 
schools and new churches and its share 
in community projects. The Catholic 
churches in our country which are the 
most beautiful are the newest ones, as 
a rule, for in the U. S. Catholicism 
had to struggle to establish itself. Its 
parishes were poor and humble and 
its taste in architecture undeveloped. 
Down here it’s quite the reverse, for 
one of the purposes of Spanish explo- 
ration and colonization was to spread 
the Catholic faith. The churches had 
their share of the best there was: the 
jewels, the gold, the land, the work of 
the great artists. 

So the medieval look and the me- 
dieval tradition of the Church down 
here baffle these young non-Catholics 
who come down from the U.S. Many 
of them derive from a Protestant tradi- 
tion which in themselves has thinned 
out to the daily use of a simple, useful 
moral code which, they feel, anyone 
can make at home. They cannot un- 
derstand the hold of the Church—on 
the ignorant, and on the cultivated 
and aristocratic as well. They see con- 
duct which seems to them utterly in- 
congruous, a tolerance of marital inf- 
delity and a refusal to legalize divorce. 
They are bound to be baffled. They 
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feel that, between themselves and 
South Americans, holding them apart, 
is this strange credence. And they are 
right. It is unexplainable to anyone 
who has never had a glimmer or a 
flash of the faith, and to those who 
believe that morality stands alone and 
is not a mere section of life. 

I begin to believe that as long as 
we ignore the fact of religion in dis- 
cussing North and South American 
relations we shall not penetrate very 
far. It seems to me far better to ac- 
cept a barrier than to pretend it is not 
there; to analyze prejudice and mis- 
understanding instead of pussyfooting 
around it. I have read much about 
South America by people who try to 
conceal their criticism of Catholicism 
and so stultify their own conclusions. 
These people see only the gold of the 
churches in contrast to the miserable 
poverty of the Indians. They see the 
ingenuous and sometimes goggle-eyed 
young clerics with a look of being 
pretty simple-minded fellows, and wax 
arms for sale which are burned in 
gratitude for a pain cured in leg or 
arm. 

These manifestations of religion can 
be very irritating to an intellectual 
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non-Catholic. He thinks they express 
the hold of the Church on a domi- 
nated people. That impression is a 
mistaken one. 

I cannot possibly define that hold, 
or explain it in a few words, and full 
explanation is out of place in these 
notes anyway, though the problem it- 
self belongs here. But I do know that 
the Catholic Church offers beauty and 
confidence and hope to rich and poor 
alike, and that its hold is contained 
in these things it has to offer and is 
an extension of them. It offers an 
explanation of life and death, to rich 
and poor. The peace of that explapa- 
tion to those who accept it is unfath- 
omable. 

The carelessness, slackness, hypoc- 
risy of some of those who are allied 
with it in one way or another is 
shameful; its tenets are constantly mis- 
represented and ill-expressed. But its 
hold is deep in millions of lives and 
if I were a young non-Catholic living 
in South America I would try to 
understand it, past the point of com- 
pletely natural irritations. And if I 
were a diplomat I would make it my 
business to understand it to the point 
of sympathy. 


Oh, this gentility! There ought to be a law against people who insist on 
being genteel. You see them sticking out the little finger while drinking tea, 
and you will hear them call a water bottle a “carafe” and they will say “expec- 
torate” instead of “spit,” “perspire” instead of “sweat,” and “preserve” instead 
of “jam.” They would never mention a smell; they will call it an “odor.” 


Lord Ponsonby quoted in Catholic Ladies’ Journal (7 Aug. ’41). 
























The Citizen and the FBI 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Vigil but no vigilantes 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


The armed forces of this great na- 
tion are speeding toward complete 
preparedness to keep all foes outside 
our borders. From within we are 
likewise threatened by more despica- 
ble and ruthless foes—spies and sab- 
oteurs. 

Realizing these things, the president 
of the U. S., in the summer of 1939, 
placed upon the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation the duty of handling 
and coordinating all investigations of 
violations of internal security, and in 
the fall of that same year issued an 
order to all law-enforcement agencies 
to cooperate in these matters. 

Espionage is the fine art of watch- 
ing another, and is as old as man 
himself. It has been a subject of much 
interest and comment recently in the 
U. S. This increased concern regard- 
ing the activities of espionage agents 
naturally does not mean that they 
have been hibernating during the past 
several years, Like termites, they have 
constantly been boring from within, 
making their contacts in anticipation 
of any future emergency. The spy is 
in reality no different from the kid- 
naper, bank robber, racketeer, armed 
gangster or confidence man, 

Espionage agents, it is needless to 
say, exhibit unlimited ingenuity in 


collecting pertinent information for 
their governments, Their schemes may 
include the infiltration of spies into 
plants as employees, the purchasing of 
information from employees, or the 
theft or purchase of stolen plans and 
other confidential documents. 

Sabotage is not as old as espionage. 
There is, however, a close relationship 
between the two. Invariably, where 
you find one you will find the other. 
Each involves more than merely deal- 
ing in military secrets—they reach out 
into all phases of our industrial and 
social life. The saboteur operates in 
as many ways as there are methods 
of disabling plants, damaging mate- 
rials and supplies, crippling power 
and interfering with the manufacture 
of every type of product in a modern 
industrial community. 

These are the things which the FBI 
is attempting to guard against in its 
counterespionage program, We must 
not forget, however, that the worker 
in the factory and the citizen on the 
street can play an important part by 
exercising discretion and good judg- 
ment. Fires, explosions, and other acts 
accidentally committed can be just as 
serious as acts of sabotage in slowing 
down production. 

As one of the steps in the fight 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City. September, 1941. 
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against espionage and sabotage, the 
FBI is now engaged in a plant-survey 
program which was undertaken in the 
fall of 1939 at the request of the War 
and Navy Departments, After a series 
of conferences between the FBI and 
the Intelligence Divisions of these de- 
partments, a program was worked out 
whereby the FBI would undertake 
the survey of the protective facilities 
of a number of American basic in- 
dustries whose products were consid- 
ered vital to the national defense prep- 
arations, 

The FBI was furnished a list of 
many hundred key industrial facilities. 
At the present time over 2,300 plants 
are on this priority list and already 
approximately 1,600 of them have 
been surveyed by special agents of the 
bureau. 

The FBI agreed to conduct a phys- 
ical survey of the plants, their facili- 
ties and sources of supply in order to 
insure the safe and continuous output 
for such a period as the War and 
Navy Departments would be interest- 
ed in their products, 

As a result of the plant-survey pro- 
gram, industrial concerns are making 
it a point to know who is employed 
and who enters the plants. It is be- 
coming more and more difficult for a 
foreign agent to gain entrance to 
plants without being identified, thus 
preventing him from readily obtain- 
ing information, 

[t will become necessary for him to 


get desired data elsewhere. He will 
look for this from the workers and 
from their relatives and families, It 
is up to the citizen to make it dif- 
ficult for the apparently harmless for- 
eign agent to obtain information. 

During the survey of one plant it 
was learned that fishing permits had 
been issued authorizing fishing from 
the plant property. There was no 
supervision of the fishermen and they 
stayed on the plant property as long 
as they liked and went where they 
would, 

During the survey of an industrial 
plant, it was discovered that the con- 
fidential files and blueprints of the 
company as well as those entrusted to 
the company by the War and Navy 
Departments were kept in a vault 
constructed for that purpose. During 
the survey it was discovered that al- 
though the vault was equipped with 
a standard combination fireproof door, 
the rear and side walls which separat- 
ed it from the factory proper consisted 
of ordinary wood partitions. The dan- 
ger in such carelessness is obvious. 

At the outset of a survey of one 
particular plant the special agent per- 
forming the work entered at each of 
its three entrances in succession with- 
out being questioned by anyone, even 
though he wore no identifying badge. 
He then toured the entire factory and 
mingled with the workingmen and 
technicians, but still no one stopped 
him. He poked around among highly 
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confidential activities, asking curious 
questions and receiving courteous an- 
swers. Still no one asked his identity 
or purpose. In order to insure the 
proper protection of this plant, the 


included the 


suggestion that each employee and 


FBI recommendations 


official be issued a credential card. 

Mental confusion and panic are 
among the weapons of the foreign 
powers designing to destroy the na- 
tion from within. The citizens who 
unwittingly create a state of morbid 
fear and hopeless defeatism are hin- 
dering the efforts of the government 
in the emergency program. Fear is 
one of the most important weapons 
of the nazis, and we as individual 
citizens must do all we can to combat 
it. 

To carry out the national defense 
program effectively, all actual investi- 
gations of violations of the espionage 
and sabotage laws and other matters 
inimical to our welfare should be 
handled by trained law-enforcement 
officers, No investigations should be 
conducted by groups of vigilante or- 
ganizations. These investigations are 
seldom local in nature, and for an 
inexperienced group to investigate a 
suspicious act or circumstance in one 
community may destroy weeks of in- 
vestigation being conducted by the 
FBI in another section of the country. 
Contrary to the chief executive’s wish- 
es, groups have been formed in sec- 
tions of the country to conduct secret 
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investigations. One group in a large 
industrial state went so far as to offer 
rewards for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of espionage 
or sabotage agents. The spy menace 
is not met by filling the jails with 
suspects or by standing known agents 
before a firing squad. An important 
part of the work lies in watching the 
suspect or actual spy. Premature ac- 
tion against one foreign agent may 
prevent the capture or disruption of 
an entire ring. 

The FBI has all the facilities at 
hand to meet the menace of the sado- 
teur and spy. Maintained at its head- 
quarters in Washington is the tech- 
nical laboratory equipped to analyze 
accurately and quickly any specimen 
which might be submitted. Micro- 
scopic, chemical, metallurgical, ex- 
plosive and spectrographic analyses, 
and examinations involving question- 
ed documents and cryptograms are 
just a few of the types of research 
handled daily by these picked experts. 

In addition to this, under the con- 
trol of the FBI and at the disposal 
of every law-enforcing agency in the 
U. S., is the Identification Division 
containing 18 million sets of finger- 
prints, including those of bank rob- 
bers, burglars, confidence men, thieves, 
and many others who might be po 
tential enemies of the government. 

Every effort of the FBI is being ex- 
pended to make this nation safe with- 
in. It needs the cooperation, calm 
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thinking and confidence of every 
citizen if it is to continue to be suc- 
cessful, The entire job cannot be done 
by law enforcement alone or by the 
manufacturing plants. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual citizen 
to see that he is not the unwitting 
outlet for data to foreign agents. 
When a citizen possesses informa- 
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tion that he believes bears upon the 
internal security of America, he should 
immediately report it to the nearest 
office of the FBI without evaluation 
or investigation. Having reported it 
he should not gossip about it, but be 
confident that the FBI will handle 
the matter thoroughly and in the best 
interests of the defense of America. 


Beauty in 1860 


The Everyday Cook Book, published in 1860, says very little 
about cooking but a great deal about how to become beautiful. Such 
as: “There is no plausible reason for having red hands. Those who 
would have white hands must soak the feet in hot water each day, 
to draw the blood from the hands. Twice a day is better than once 
a day, for the oftener you soak your feet in hot water, the more 


chance you have of having white hands.” 

Directions for the bath were something for any book: “Take two 
tubs, one of steaming hot, and one of ice cold water, set them beside 
the kitchen stove, undress, and hop from one to the other. When the 
cold water is hot, and the hot water is cold, you will be warm, Then 
dress and sit in the sun for three hours, wearing sunbonnet and 


gloves to keep the sun from ruining your skin. 
“While enjoying your sun bath laugh heartily and long, not 
boisterously, but gladly, letting your heart bubble up and overflow. 
“While taking the sun bath and laughing exercise nibble popcorn 
or hard crusts, and sprinkle Eau de Cologne on your hair, and drop 
it into your eyes to make them glisten. This is a painful operation, 
as the eyes are tender, but you can stand it if you munch a lump 


of sugar on which is sprinkled six drops of brandy.” 


The ‘Victorian (July 41). 

















By FRANK P. CASSIDY 


They Banished God 


Wanted, educated educators 


Condensed from the Catholic Educational Review* 


One of the many lessons that the 
student learns from the history of 
education is that there is no perma- 
nent solution of the problems of life 
in a change of curriculum. Since the 
Middle Ages the curriculum of the 
schools has undergone repeated 
changes, which were intended to meet 
the demands of the time. History re- 
veals how invariably the new curric- 
ulum proved to be as unsuited to the 
demands of the time as the program 
it superseded. 

The saddest commentary on such 
changes since the days of Scholastic 
education is the fact that too frequent- 
ly they have involved substitution of 
faith in man for faith in God. The 
story of Catholic education from the 
classic Renaissance in the 14th century 
down to the present is one continuous 
struggle to defend Christian doctrine 
in the changing school program. 

In looking back over history we 
find that educational movements have 
emphasized either ideas, words, facts 
or things. This is not to say that the 
emphasis on any one of these has ex- 
cluded the other three. It is signifi- 
cant that in all these educational re- 
actions the leaders have aimed to im- 
prove mankind. 

In the period of the glory of Scho- 


lasticism the Schoolmen were prima- 
rily concerned with ideas, They phi- 
losophized on such subjects as the 
nature of man, his origin, his destiny, 
his relation to God and the world 
about him. Eventually these specu- 
lative ideas were synthesized into a 
system by St. Thomas Aquinas in his 
Summa Theologica. 

During the Renaissance the object 
of education was eloquence. Scholars 
were attracted by the power of words. 
In the devotion to literature as the 
basis of education, form was placed 
above content, so that the work of the 
schools became as formal and unreal 
as it ever had been in any of the 
former periods. 

After the Renaissance, came the age 
of pansophism, the cramming of stu- 
dents’ minds with factual information. 
Polymathy, polyhistory, pancosmy are 
some of the terms used to designate 
educational works of the 16th and 
17th centuries. Many notable attempts 
were made at educational reorganiza- 
tion. Bacon’s Advancement of Learn- 
ing and the Encyclopedias of Alsted 
and Campanella are examples. 

In our modern era the scientific in- 
terest dominates. It is the age of the 
machine, and our schools labor to teach 
the student the application of the pos- 


*1326 Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. September, 1941. 
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itive sciences to things, The scientific 
movement in education has been more 
and more exclusively concerned with 
improving mankind, but science has 
been found to be sadly lacking in the 
solution of world problems. 

Humanism in the early Renaissance 
revolted against the medieval system 
of education and set at work many 
social and educational forces the in- 
fluence of which persists to our day. 
It did serious harm to western civili- 
zation by reviving pagan ideals of life. 
[It created an excessive individualism, 
developed open disregard for Chris- 
tian teaching, and promoted resent- 
ment toward authority. 

Humanism in the present age is not 
unrelated to Renaissance humanism. 
The Italian Renaissance, in reaction 
to the Middle Ages, rejoiced in man 
and consequently tended to ignore 
God. Present-day humanism, accord- 
ing toa humanist manifesto signed by 
several American educators, indicates 
a denial of God and seeks to augment 
human values through man’s efforts 
alone. It would restore the teaching 
of the ancient Sophists by making 
man the measure of all things. Mod- 
ern humanism takes its rise in a soci- 
ety which is fast abandoning the idea 
of fixed principles, which is largely 
pagan in its conduct of life, and in 
which the word “religion” has lost its 
significance, 

The Protestant Revolt of the 16th 
century held out great hopes of elevat- 
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ing and purifying the whole field of 
living. At the close of the century it 
was evident that the Reformation had 
failed to achieve anything finer in 
western civilization than Catholic cul- 
ture had attained. The 
undertook to get rid of the Catholic 
Church, and in so doing they prepar- 
ed the way for a movement that was 
to attempt in later generations to get 
rid of its divine Founder, Christ 
Himself. 

Where the humanists and the lead- 
ers of the Reformation had failed, 
Francis Bacon of the 17th century 
hoped to succeed. He believed that 
he had a mission to improve the hu- 
man race through the scientific in- 
vestigation of natural phenomena by 


Reformers 


means of inductive reasoning. Science 
was to promote the improvement of 
the material conditions of life and 
make men better and happier. The 
dissemination of scientific knowledge 
by the schools would ultimately lead 
to the solution of all the problems 
which had perplexed mankind. Bacon 
maintained that knowledge is power 
and that if men knew better they 
would do better. 

Another English educator, 
Locke, suggested a scheme of educa- 
tion which did not leave out the ele- 
ment of divine revelation but left it 
open to the questioning of mere hu- 
man reason. The sublime truths, as 
taught by Christ, found no place in 
his educational theory, Locke’s ideas 


John 
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concerning virtue are more natural 
than supernatural, 

Rousseau, who was deeply influ- 
enced by Locke in the formulation of 
his “education according to nature,” is 
the chief inspiration of modern natu- 
ralistic education. His Emile gave a 
stimulus to the study of the child and 
impressed upon teachers the necessity 
of accommodating instruction to the 
pupil’s psychological development. At 
the same time it taught a sentimental 
doctrine which attacked the teachings 
of Christianity and denied the need 
of any supernatural help for man. 
Through Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
and Spencer in the 19th century and 
subsequent educational theorists and 
teachers, Rousseau’s influence has af- 
fected the school curriculum for both 
good and bad down to the present. 

In any study of modern education 
Pestalozzi holds a most important 
place, due largely to his teaching that 
the regeneration of society was to 
come about through school education. 
The weak point in Pestalozzi’s system 
of education is his Christianity, En- 
thralled by Rousseau, his Calvinistic 
faith was undermined and he profess- 
ed the vague deism of the naturalists, 

Herbart, who gave scientific formu- 
lation to the educational principles of 
Pestalozzi, regarded education as a 
matter of building up in young per- 
sons an the affairs of 
civilized society. Moral character, he 


interest in 


maintained, is the aim of education. 
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To the term “moral character” he 
gave a social significance which antici. 
pated the “social efficiency” aim in 
American pedagogy. The means at 
the disposal of the teacher for devel- 
oping moral character in the pupil 
The child 


interest in 


was the school curriculum. 
was to acquire 
things, but Herbart advocated in par- 
ticular history and literature because 
he thought moral ideals and senti- 


many 


ments would be absorbed from them. 

Froebel, a contemporary of Herbart, 
was interested more in the learning 
process of the child than he was in 
the business of the teacher, Although 
best known as the founder of the 
kindergarten, his chief contribution to 
education was in the pedagogical 
principles of self-activity and_ social 
participation upon which the kinder- 
garten was based. Froebel taught that 
these two principles quicken the learn- 
ing process. The dominant education- 
al theory of the present, that of John 
Dewey and his associates, advocates 
these same two principles. Although 
Froebel’s educational theory rests upon 
religious concepts, he rejects the doc- 
trine of original sin, as did Rousseau, 
opposes all dogmatic teaching of re- 
ligion, and applies a pantheistic doc 
trine to education. 

Herbert Spencer championed the 
cause of scientific studies for a place 
in the modern curriculum. He te 
volted against the method of educa- 
tion prevalent in his time and in his 
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essay What Knowledge Is of Most 
Worth? concluded that the scientific 
studies are fundamental and of most 
value, as a preparation for the chief 
activities of life. He defined education 
as a preparation for complete living, 
but he limited the goal of education 
to the present life. 

The educational opinions of most 
of our American educators have been 
shaped in large measure in relation to 
the five departments of living as out- 
lined by Spencer. 

In view of this, Mortimer Adler re- 
cently declared, ‘apropos of the crisis 
of democracy, that we have less to 
fear from the totalitarian powers than 
from our professors. “It is they,” he 
stated, “who have made American ed- 
ucation what it is, both in content and 
method: in content, an introduction 
of positivism and naturalism; in meth- 
od, an exhibition of anarchic individ- 
ualism masquerading as the demo- 
cratic manner; the culture which is 
formed by such education cannot sup- 
port what democracy we have against 
interior decay.” 

A similar criticism has been made 
by the noted columnist, Walter Lipp- 
mann, in which he deplores the fact 
that the western culture which pro- 
duced the modern democratic state 
has been removed from the curric- 
ulum of studies. With regard to the 
elimination of religion from our 
schools, he says: 


“Modern education, however, is 
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based on a denial that it is necessary, 
or useful, or desirable for the schools 
and colleges to continue to transmit 
from generation to generation the re- 
ligious and classical culture of the 
western world. It is, therefore, much 
easier to say what modern education 
rejects than to find out what modern 
education teaches. Modern education 
rejects and excludes from the curric- 
ulum of necessary studies the whole 
religious tradition of the West.” 

Commenting on the responsibility 
for present-day educational conditions, 
the same writer continues: “Those 
who are responsible for modern edu- 
cation, for its controlling philosophy, 
are responsible for the results. They 
have determined the formation of the 
mind and education of modern man. 
As the tragic events unfold, they can- 
not evade their responsibility by talk- 
ing about the crimes and follies of 
politicians, business men, labor lead- 
ers, lawyers, editors and generals, 
They have conducted the schools and 
colleges and they have educated the 
politicians, business men, labor lead- 
ers, lawyers, editors and generals. 
What is more, they have educated the 
educators.” 

Another serious indictment against 
American education comes from the 
pen of Dorothy Thompson, Relating 
the story of an interview with four 
young men who were graduated from 
an old and honored eastern college, 
the journalist writes: “And it was to 
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me a very distressing story, and a very 
serious comment on American educa- 
tion. For they testified that what their 
education had done had been to break 
down their belief in any positive val- 
ues, to weaken their faith in their 
country, in its history, in its traditions, 
and in its future; to put themselves 
into intellectual and_ psychological 
confusion and into an inner despair 
out of which they had sought refuge 
in various ways and at various times: 
one through casting his lot temporar- 
ily with the young communists; an- 
other, and for a period, in complete 
skepticism and cynicism; another in 
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the modern liberalism, the resolution. 
signing, peace-parade sort of thing; 
another in ‘the only thing that seemed 


solid—my own egotism and _ self. 


interest.’ ” 

It is obvious that modern man is 
the victim of modern education, Torn 
away from all moorings to revealed 
truth, he has no sense of spiritual val- 
ues, values which are universal and 
which by faith are considered eternal. 
As Asst. Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle, in a recent address, declared, 
“The world at this moment is not 
looking for another great scientist. It 
is looking, instead, for a great saint.” 


Gesture 


Cardinal Baudrillart is director of the Catholic Institute of Paris 
and a member of the French Academy. He is a very old man, with 
waxy skin, always tinted a pale rose by the reflection of his scarlet 


biretta. 


Since the days of Richelieu, the French Academy has met every 
Wednesday. It “met” on Wednesday, June 12, 1940. 
The Germans were drawing up their tanks around the city. 





osname ante 


The sky was blackened with clouds of burning oil. The streets were 
silent. Cardinal Baudrillart walked slowly and painfully, for there 
was no means of transportation, from his home to the French Acad- 
emy. An aged caretaker opened the doors for him. He took his 
accustomed chair. He sat alone under the gilded dome of the Acad- 
emy, and for two hours worked in solitude upon the Academy’s great 
dictionary of the French language. 

Cardinal Baudrillart is too old and too wise for mere gestures 
of defiance. His was a gesture of belief and of hope. 

From France on Berlin Time by Thomas Kernan (J. B. Lippincott, 1941). 
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“Thou art the Way” 


How the wisdom of God can 
flow from the pen of a mortal can 
never be explained. When it came 
from the words of Isaias and Solomon 
it was called inspiration; from the 
pen of Francis Thompson it must still 
be called inspiration. 

This inspired thought of the poet 
shines dimly through the phantom 
beauty of The Hound of Heaven, a 
ballad of the Church of Christ. In its 
powerful way, The Hound of Heaven 
thoroughly condemns everything that 
is not Catholic by stripping it bare of 
all consequence. Religions of conven- 
ience forget that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the two great command- 
ments. The first is, to love God; the 
second, to love man. If the order is 
reversed and man is loved before God, 
there results a very convenient, a thor- 
oughly inadequate, but very popular, 
doctrine called humanitarianism. 

Most people can see the “sense” of 
humanitarianism because it does not 
strain their senses. Humanitarianism 
is common sense. That statement is 
literally true because to understand 
anything beyond it the human point 
of view requires an uncommon, if not 
to say an uncanny, sense. The added 
sense, the one to which Francis 
Thompson appeals, is rightly called 
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The Inspiration of Francis Thompson 
By ROBERT W. GARDNER, MM. 


Condensed from the Magnificat* 


the Catholic viewpoint since it helps 
one to see through and beyond human- 
ity; it is a divine sense called faith. 

The Hound of Heaven is a com- 
plete and powerful argument against 
humanitarianism, because it places 
the love of God first, and makes it 
quite clear that if the commandment 
is not in the first place there can be 
no second commandment. 

The great poem is a biography, but 
it is the biography of mankind rather 
than that of a man. With undistorted 
vision, the poet considered the ephem- 
eral worldly pleasures and condemned 
them as futile and dangerous. The 
same vision taught him how sane and 
yet how costly it is to love God, The 
glories of philanthropy and flattery are 
compelling, but not solid and satisfy- 
ing enough to leave his heart at peace. 
Francis Thompson tried them all: 


1 pleaded outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, 
curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining char- 
ities; 
(For, though I knew His love 
who followed, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have 
naught beside.) 
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These are the words of Christ. When 
the young man of the Gospel asked 
what he must do to save his soul, 
Christ bade him to keep the com- 
mandments. But that is not enough 
for perfection: “Go sell what thou 
hast and give to the poor. Then take 
up thy cross and follow Me!” The 
young man shook his head sadly and 
walked away. 

Mark the words “intertwining char- 
ities.” Charity towards man is of sec- 
ondary value, unless it is used for the 
ultimate glory of God. Charity toward 
man is another way of expressing the 
love of man. However, in the inscru- 
table ways of God, the love of man is 
not always for a human good and, 
more often than not, real love means 
working some human harm that great- 
er good may spring from the pains. 
That was why Christ allowed His 
Mother to see His passion and death; 
why Paul was beaten with rods; and 
the poor stumbling fisherman, Peter, 
was crucified. That was why Thomp- 
son spurned human charities. They 
could not reach far enough, in their 
encumbered goodness, to span the gulf 
separating him from eternity. 

England, in Thompson’s day, was 
in no mood to receive his poetry. Not 
because she could not understand it; 
rather because she understood it too 
well for her comfort. Anyone can 
understand what Thompson means. 
His unveiled Catholicism makes his 
Hound of Heaven as much a protes- 


November 


sion of faith as a poem. What a sad 
commentary on England’s expenditure 
of futile effort in trying to stamp out 
and hide her Catholicism, trying to 
run away from it, and yet, not daring 
to run too far, 

A “spoiled priest” was the old Irish 
expression for Thompson’s kind—the 
boy who studied for Holy Orders and 
was dropped from his classes because 
he was inefficient. A “spoiled doctor” 
he might have been called, too, be- 
cause he could not finish his course 
in medicine. Starvation and exposure 
left their marks on an already frail 
body, and the biting memory of better 
days and wasted years burned in his 
heart, 

He became a drunkard, a dope ad- 
dict, and a failure. The derelict who 
scribbled verses on dirty scraps of 
paper while he waited for a chance 
to sell a few matches, run errands, or 
call cabs for passers-by and pleasure 
seekers. His pride sent him to the 
shadows of the slums, lest he be seen 
and recognized by associates of his 
school days. Despair, sickness and 
poverty consigned him to the human 
rubbish heap that is found in the 
squalor of every large city. He be- 
came a bit of London's driftage, dirty, 
timid and cringing. Yet, incessant wat 
raged within him: a craving for beav- 
ty and truth battled with a craving 
for drugs; a longing for love and 
companionship battled with the bit 
terness of abandonment. 
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The great blow came when Thomp- 
son was asked not to return to the 
public library of London because of 
his ragged clothes. Perhaps that was 
the last straw, not quite enough to 
break him, but enough to arouse the 
desperation that drove him to send an 
article and a poem to Wilfred Mey- 
nell, publisher of a new Catholic pe- 
riodical, Merry England. 

The poem was written, as usual, 
on the filthy paper that frugal London 
merchants had discarded. Little won- 
der then that Mr. Meynell handled 
the paper gingerly when he received 
it, and without reading either the 
poem or the article, pigeon-holed 
them for a more ambitious day. Some 
time later, as he was clearing off his 
desk, he read Thompson’s work and 
immediately began a search for him. 
His letter was returned from the post 
office, where he hoped that Thompson 
might call for mail. He did not know, 
of course, that Thompson was beyond 
such things as mail, that the poet’s 
thoughts ran only to a little food and 
a potion of the drug that would make 
existence bearable. Meynell decided to 
publish the article on the possibility 
that Thompson might see it and make 
himself known. 

His plan was successful. The poet 
and the editor met, and thus began 
ior Francis Thompson a friendship 
which lasted a lifetime. Thereafter his 
writings were successful; but the great 
poems that burned in his mind, wait- 
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ing only to be penned, were conceived 
in the gutters of London. His soul 
was not formed until it was stripped 
of every human quality that would 
command respect, until every tie of 
affection was completely severed. His 
“mangled youth lies dead beneath the 
heap.” From the ruins, he arched 
heavenward and the clouds parted 
and out of the blue above the face of 
God shone through. 


Ah, must— 
Designer Infinite! 
Ah! must Thou char the wood 
ere 
Thou canst limn with it? 


The poet well knew the answer to 
his own question. Indeed, He must 
char the wood—and char the world, 
to burn it into the image of immor- 
tality. 

It is difficult to portray the circum- 
stances and the life of a man now 
dead. But when his blood has given 
life to the words he wrote, he becomes 
a living force through many ages. 

Thompson was a timid man. His 
associations were difficult, and chil- 
dren feared him because of his shy- 
ness. He was extravagant only in one 
thing: the condemnation of himself. 
In poetry that is unsurpassed, he of- 
fers his life as a broken and useless 
thing on an altar of beautiful words. 
That is to say, he offers all the world 
as a “strange, piteous, futile thing.” 
A mangled, war-ridden, exploited, 
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terrorized, tyrannized mass of human- 
ity always looks to God as a last resort 
and finds the only worth-while an- 
swer to the question of life: 


All of which I took from thee, I 
did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek 
it in My arms. 


The language of The Hound of 
Heaven is forbidden in many coun- 
tries. The Hound is too wise, and 
sees too far, and snarls too menacing- 


ly at the feet of arrogant rulers and 


Si 





dictators. With the vision of God be 


fore her, the Church minimizes earth- 
ly kings and earthly kingdoms and 
pledges her allegiance to'a King who 
knows no boundaries and no national- 
ism. She teaches the futility of earthly 
power; she teaches the poverty of 
earthly riches, and the richness of 
earthly poverty. Thompson expresses 
her truth, high treason though it be, 
when he teaches that the only crown 
really worth while is the crown of 
thorns, and the only throne that can- 
not be toppled from its pedestal is the 


cross of Calvary. 


Orders 


In the days of the czars, in the park of St. Petersburg’s Winter 
Palace there was a beautiful lawn, and on that lawn was a bench, 
and next to that bench there were two guards. Every three hours 
the guards were changed. People crowded around to watch the 


colorful spectacle. 


One day an ambitious young lieutenant was put in charge of 





the Palace Guard. He started wondering why he should send two 
of his men to guard a harmless old bench out on the beautiful lawn. 
But orders are orders, and the guard was changed regularly at three- 
hour intervals. Even so, the lieutenant was an idealist, and young, 
and he worried. He started asking questions. In the end he discov- 
ered a cobwebby little old man tucked away in a corner of the palace, 
the palace historian, who was said to know everything concerning 
the palace. 

“Yes,” the old man said, “I remember. During the reign of 
Peter the Great, 200 years ago, the bench got a fresh coat of paint. 
The czar was afraid that the ladies in waiting might dirty their 
dresses, so he ordered one guard to watch the bench. Then in 1908 
all the guards of the palace were doubled for fear of a revolution. 
So the bench has had two guards ever since. 

“M” in This Week Magazine (6 April ’41). 
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The Conquest of Tuberculosis 


As simple as air 


When, in 1873, a young doctor 
in New York contracted the disease 
then known as consumption, it seemed 
an ill wind that would blow no good 
to him, his wife, his two small chil- 
dren, or anyone else. For in that day 
a diagnosis of consumption was prac- 
tically a death sentence. The patient 
might die within a few months, or he 
might live for several years, but he 
would never be cured, But out of the 
blasts of that devastating wind which 
so nearly swept away the life of the 
young man has come an immeasur- 
able amount of good to the rest of 
mankind, 

Edward Trudeau was the son of a 
doctor, but it was not his intention 
to follow in the footsteps of his French 
father. He had a yen for the sea, and 
his ambition to become a naval officer 
seemed destined for fulfillment when 
he received his appointment to the 
U.S. Naval Academy. But the germ of 
consumption seemed always to turn 
the course of Trudeau’s life, and it 
was consumption which deprived the 
navy of a very brave character. Frank 
Trudeau, Edward’s brother, fell vic- 
tim to the disease, and the young ap- 
pointee declined the honor in order 
to remain with him. In these years, 
immediately following the Civil War, 


By LOIS SNELLING 


Condensed from the St. Francis Home Journal* 


the disease was not considered infec- 
tious, and Edward Trudeau slept in 
the same room with his sick brother, 
often in the same bed. 

After his brother’s inevitable death, 
Trudeau left his home in New York. 
For a while he was a mining engi- 
neer. He worked in a broker’s office. 
He drifted restlessly. Then he fell in 
love with a girl who urged him to 
study for his father’s profession, Fol- 
lowing her advice, he entered medi- 
cal college and graduated in 1871. 
Launched as a practicing physician, 
he and his sweetheart were married. 

His success and happiness, how- 
ever, were brief. Two years later his 
destiny overtook him in the form of 
consumption, Advised that his only 
hope lay in a warm climate, he went 
south. Here he rapidly became worse 
and, returning to New York, he deter- 
mined to take refuge in the Adiron- 
dack mountains. He decided on a 
camp at Saranac Lake, a little village 
consisting of a sawmill, a general 
store, a small hotel, and a few cabins. 
The camp was 40 miles from a rail- 
road, and the trip over the rutty roads 
in a wagon would be hazardous for 
a man as ill as he was, but he was not 
to be deterred. 

When he arrived at the camp, Dr. 
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"Trudeau was so exhausted he had to 
be carried from the wagon. No one 
really expected him to live; but nursed 
by two companions, he began a mi- 
raculous recovery. So improved was 
he that in the autumn he returned to 
New York City 15 pounds heavier. A 
rigorous winter in the city, however, 
reduced him to his former emaciated 
state, and spring found him desperate- 
ly ill. It was then that he resolved to 
return to the mountains with his fam- 
ily and stay there, in spite of the fact 
that he had been warned that a win- 
ter in the Adirondacks would kill 
him. 

But during that winter as Dr. Tru- 
deau once more fought his way back 
to health, he made several observa- 
tions which strengthened the theories 
that had long been formulating in his 
mind, He noticed that as long as he 
refrained from overexertion, stayed in 
the sunshine, and breathed fresh air, 
he felt well. Acting upon these ob- 
servations, he laid out a rule of living 
for himself. In time he was able to 
enjoy hunting, fishing, and walking 
in the mountains with his friends, the 
guides, Then gradually he again took 
up his work as a physician. Well 
loved among the mountain people was 
this tall, thin man who, through the 
strange magic of his own persever- 
ance, had brought himself back from 
imminent death. 

In view of the fact that no one had 
expected Dr, Trudeau to survive the 


November 


rigorous winter in the Adirondacks, 
news of his recovery was received with 
amazement. People began to say, “If 
he could save himself, perhaps he can 
save me also,” and victims of con- 
sumption began to drift into the camp 
at Saranac Lake. Usually they were 
poor people, and with no _ hospital 
equipment and only a nebulous con- 
ception of the nature of the disease 
whic!; he was treating, Dr. Trudeau 
merely did for them what he had 
done for himself. He kept them in 
the sunshine and fresh air, and re- 
quired them to rest. 

Treating and studying this deadly 
disease, about which medical men in 
the past had known so little, Dr. Tru- 
deau developed theories which were 
to prove startling and ridiculous to 
the medical profession later on, When 
he read in 1882 about the isolation of 
the tubercle bacillus by the German 
scientist, Koch, he was delighted, for 
this was where his own conclusions 
had led him. The doctors in New 
York scoffed at the idea, but Dr, Tru- 
deau made his own experiments and 
found to his satisfaction that Koch 
was right. It was then, with definite 
knowledge in his possession, that he 
determined to build a sanitarium at 
Saranac. 

Having no scruples about asking 
for money for what he considered a 
noble cause, he went to his wealthy 
friends with his plea. Most of them 
regarded the idea as sheer madness, 
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but $3,000 was finally collected. Dr. 
Trudeau’s plan was to build a series 
of small cottages, and in 1884 the first 
one was completed. It consisted of a 
single room, cost $350, and stood on 
ground which had been purchased by 
the doctor’s old friends, the guides of 
Saranac. This little cottage, famous 
today as the “Little Red,” Ameri- 
ca’s first tuberculosis sanitarium, still 
stands as it first was, among its more 
pretentious neighbors. 

The cottage was hardly finished 
when the first patients, two factory 
girls, arrived, At first, there were no 
conveniences or comforts at the new 
sanitarium, only the inflexible treat- 


ment: rest, fresh air, sunlight. The 
staff consisted of Dr. Trudeau and the 
faithful guides and their womenfolks. 
With dauntless courage, Dr. Trudeau 
worked for the success of his project, 
and by 1895 the sanitarium had ac- 
quired 15 cottages, a resident physi- 
cian’s house, and a trained staff. By 
that time the medical profession had 
ceased calling Edward Trudeau a fool, 
and his treatment of consumption, 
now known as tuberculosis, was the 
world’s treatment. Sanitaria fashioned 
after the “Little Red” began to spring 
up throughout the nation, until at the 
time of Dr. Trudeau’s death in 1915 
they numbered 356, 


Words 


Your most educated friends won't know the feminine equivalent of 
wizard, peacock and monk. In case you don’t either, they’re witch, peahen 


and nun, respectively. 


If you don’t consider y a vowel, rhythm and syzygy (an astronomical 
term) are two words made up entirely of consonants. 
Ironically, dunce derives from Joannes Duns Scotus, one of the greatest 


thinkers of the Middle Ages. 


When William the Conqueror was head man in England, he decreed 
that thereafter and for all time French would be the official language of the 


country. (That’s how much he knew!) 


It was Lewis Carroll who coined the word chortle, by combining parts 


of snort and chuckle. 


Ladies’ Home Journal (Oct. °41). 


Lousy, that most inelegant of expressions, is used extensively by our 


modern youth, and usually describes something disagreeable. Nowadays, you 
may have a lousy book, a lousy job, or a lousy entertainment of any kind 
trom an unattractive meal to an inferior program. It seems that the usage 
of this expression was common enough in the distant past. Dryden wrote of 
“a paltry, lousy sum of money.” It has certainly staged what might be de- 
scribed as a thorough, lousy comeback. The Catholic Fireside (1 Aug. °41). 








Plans For Peace 


Commentary by MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


Condensed from the Catholic Herald* 


The five points of Pope Pius XII: 

1. The assurance to all nations of 
their right to life and independence. 
The will of one nation to live must 
never mean the sentence of death 
passed upon another. When this equal- 
ity of rights has been destroyed, at- 
tacked, or threatened, order demands 
that reparation shall be made, and the 
measure and extent of that reparation 
is determined, not by the sword nor 
by the arbitrary decision of self-inter- 
est, but by the rules of justice and 
reciprocal equity. 

2. This requires that the nations be 
delivered from the slavery imposed 
upon them by the race for armaments 
and from the danger that material 
force, instead of serving to protect the 
right, may become an overbearing 
and tyrannical master. The order thus 
established requires a mutually agreed 
organic progressive disarmament, spir- 
itual as well as material, and security 
for the effective implementing of such 
an agreement. 

3. Some juridical institution which 
shall guarantee the loyal and faithful 
fulfillment of conditions agreed upon 
and which shall in case of recognized 
need revise and correct them. 

4. The real needs and just demands 
of nations and populations and racial 


minorities to be adjusted as occasion 
may require, even where no strictly 
legal right can be established, and a 
foundation of mutual confidence to be 
thus laid, whereby many incentives to 
violent action will be removed. 

5. The development among peoples 
and their rulers of that sense of deep 
and keen responsibility which weighs 
human statutes according to the sa- 
cred and inviolable standards of the 
laws of God. They must hunger and 
thirst after justice and be guided by 
that universal love which is the com- 
pendium and most general expression 
of the Christian ideal. 


The president of the U.S. and the 
English prime minister declare: 

1. Their countries seek no aggran- 
dizement, territorial or other. 

2. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned. 

3. They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them. 

4, They will endeavor, with due 
respect for their existing obligations, 
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to further the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic 
prosperity. 

5. They desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all na- 
tions in the economic field with the 
object of securing, for all, improved 
labor standards, economic adjustment 
and social security. 

6. After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab- 
lished a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safe- 
ty within their own boundaries, and 
which will afford assurance that all 
men in all lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want. 


The Catholic will be struck by 
the resemblances and differences be- 
tween the eight Anglo-American peace 
points and the five peace points of the 
Pope. The first three Anglo-American 
points roughly cover the substance of 
the Ist Papal peace point. They are 
our way of saying that we shall re- 
store the “life and freedom of all 
nations, big and small, powerful and 
weak.” It was in the second wartime 
Christmas message that the Pope dealt 
more specifically with the demand for 
a new order, and his emphasis on the 


7. Such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance. 

8. They believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to 
the abandonment of the use of force. 
Since no future peace can be main- 
tained if land, sea or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations 
which threaten, or may threaten, ag- 
gression outside of their frontiers, 
they believe, pending the establish- 
ment of a wider and permanent sys- 
tem of general security, that the dis- 
armament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage 
all other practicable measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples 
the crushing burden of armaments. 


just claims of those “who live by the 
work of their hands and who are 
doomed to experience the hardships of 
and international disturb- 
ances more than anyone else” has a 


national 


stronger social emphasis than the 
Anglo-American promise that “all the 
men in all the lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want.” 

The 8th Anglo-American point cor- 
responds to the 2nd and 3rd Pa- 
pal points, but with differences. The 
Pope asks for general relief from 
the slavery of armaments, but Messrs. 
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Churchill and Roosevelt, in the most 
definite pronouncement of all, insist 
also on the prior disarmament of “na- 
tions which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside their frontiers.” On 
the other hand, the Pope agrees that 
material force has a proper place, but 
it must cease to be “the violator in- 
stead of the defender of right,” and 
it is a fair interpretation of this that 
those who have actually used arma- 
ments for the purpose of actively vio- 
lating the rights of others should be 
the first to be disarmed. In the same 
point the Anglo-American leaders are 
content to foresee “a wider and per- 
manent system of general security,” 
whereas the Pope, in the light of the 
past failures of such international in- 
stitutions, demands at once a system 
flexible enough to allow of “revision 
and Only in such a 
self-adapting system is it possible to 


amendment.” 


avoid the friction and arbitrariness 
that becomes intolerable and therefore 
leads to breaches of treaties and the 
collapse of the whole structure. 

So far, one may say, the two decla- 
rations run reasonably parallel, and 
indeed one may wonder why the 
prime minister and the American 
president were not content with the 
Papal points whose international prop- 
aganda value is so very much greater 
than any party statement. But there 
is one Papal point that finds no echo 
in the new points. It is the 5th. This 


last peace point was probably consid- 
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ered by Mr. Thurtle, now second at 
the ministry of information, as “the 
most pious platitude” of them all. But 
a year later the Pope translated it into 
five further points which find only 
faint echo in the Anglo-American 
statement. Those five points were: 
1. Victory over hatred and whatever 
causes hatred, in particular, unbridled 
propaganda, 2. Victory over mistrust 
which makes all honest understanding 
impossible, 3. Victory over the dismal 
principle that utility is the foundation 
and aim of law and that might can 
create right. 4. Victory over potential 
conflicts which arise out of an unbal- 
anced world economy. 5. Victory over 
the cold selfishness which assails the 
honor and sovereignty of nations and 
the sound, just and ordered liberty of 
individuals. 

One does not, of course, expect this 
Papal terminology to be used by secu- 
lar rulers, but one must underline the 
vital significance of the omission of 
any agreed statement of moral ends 
and principles, and any pledges of re- 
forms in their direction. 

Why is this omission significant? 
It is significant because it deprives the 
whole manifesto—except in one re- 
spect—of any sanction. Hitler has 
avoided making that mistake. He has 
a great belief in sanctions—the sanc- 
tions of the force at his disposal. His 
new order is avowedly based on the 
force of his armies and his police. If 
Germany is victorious they will see to 
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it that the Pax Germanica is carried 
out to the last detail. We, on the con- 
trary, are fighting to prevent the use 
of force in the hands of any one 
power or any one set of powers from 
being the ultimate sanction of an im- 
posed order. But that does not mean 
that we shall not need a sanction. A 
settlement that has no sanction at the 
back of it is no settlement at all. But 
sanctions are not only physical; they 
can be moral. The sanction behind 
the Pope’s peace plan is contained in 
the 5th point. It is a positive moral 
sanction. The whole plan will fail, 
the Pope says, unless rulers and peo- 
ples are guided by the Christian law 
of justice and charity. 

The Pope is no empty visionary, 
and, with 2,000 years of Christian ex- 
perience behind him, he does not sup- 
pose that men can be changed into 
saints overnight. Therefore he allows 
for physical sanctions also, the sanc- 
tions of the control by the state over 
the minority of its citizens who will 
not play fair, and internationally con- 
trolled sanctions over any country 
which will not play fair. But the 
point is whether these physical sanc- 
tions are secondary to the ultimate 
moral sanction or whether moral sanc- 
tions are secondary. The Pope’s con- 
tention is that physical sanctions will 
only be secondary to moral sanctions, 
if as just an order as men can devise 
has been established; and then, a posi- 
tive spiritual ideal is put before men 


and honestly put into practice by 
rulers and other responsible leaders. 

What sanctions are put forward in 
the Anglo-American manifesto? The 
only clear sanction is stated in the 8th 
point. It is that the victorious nations 
shall disarm their opponents, while re- 
taining their own armaments. Wheth- 
er this is a wise provision or not is 
debatable. There are some who hold 
that totalitarian training has so condi- 
tioned the youth of Germany that the 
younger generation cannot be trusted. 
This may well be the case. But it is 
absolutely certain that this provision 
cannot lead to peace unless there exists 
absolute confidence that general dis- 
armament will follow the disarma 
ment of Germany. If it does not, our 
peace will be a peace based upon the 
sanction of force and, as such, of the 
same essential quality as a Nazi peace. 
The tragedy of Versailles will be re- 
peated. 

Now the plain fact is that there 
exists no general confidence that we 
shall in due course disarm ourselves, 
and this manifesto does not help to 
allay this suspicion. And it fails to do 
so because it offers no positive moral 
sanction that can take the place of the 
physical sanction. The Versailles set- 
tlement was in many respects unjust, 
and therefore had to be maintained 
by the sanction of force. 

In the present points a good many 
fine promises are made, and the em- 
phasis on social and economic prob- 
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lems as these affect “all'the men in all 
the lands” is especially welcome. Even 
so, the clause in point four, “with due 
respect for their existing obligations,” 
has an ominous sound. One welcomes 
also the greater realism of the clause 
respecting the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under 
which they will live, though one won- 
ders how exactly that would have ap- 
plied to the Spanish revolution, and 
how it will apply to Germany or even 
Slovakia. But throughout the whole 
document there is not one single word 
which proves the Anglo-American 
willingness to make sacrifices on be- 
half of the establishment of that juster 
order which is a condition of a moral 
sanction to which the use of force can 
remain subsidiary. Nor is there any 
suggestion of the need for that posi- 
tive moral sanction upon which the 
Pope has laid such emphasis, and 
which should apply to our own self- 
reform as well as to the reform of the 
enemy. 

One positive promise, such as Eng- 
land’s willingness to internationalize 
Gibraltar or to establish international 
mandates over native colonies, would 
have achieved far more than all eight 
points put together. I myself believe 
that far more definite pledges of early 
disarmament to follow immediately 
on a courageous and broad-minded 
settlement of the outstanding economic 
problems of the European peoples 
would help to give the document the 





force which it at present lacks. There 
is indeed a contradiction in the idea 
that you can have an impartial eco- 
nomic settlement while one set of 
countries is intended to have a supe- 
riority in physical force. Economic 
strength today is the basis of physical 
force, and no all-round moral settle- 
ment is possible unless it applies 
equally all round, and provides for all 
a greater satisfaction than national- 
ism and militarism can, 

But the real weakness of this mani- 
festo lies in the absence of any expres- 
sion of faith on the part of the great 
western democracies in the need for 
a positive moral order. If in these 
international pronouncements it is felt 
to be dangerous to speak so plainly, 
it still remains possible to put forward 
a moral creed which expresses the 
moral convictions of the good and the 
wise at all times and in all places. 
Above all, it remains possible to pledge 
changes, national and international, 
which prove that we shall be intoler- 
ant of evil under whatever specious 
appearance of good, 

This is the lead for which men 
are looking. They demand it and 
they demand concrete expressions, by 
means of solemn pledges, of the readi- 
ness of victor countries to create that 
more just order within which positive 
faith can flourish. 

The Pope’s peace points made this 
fact clear; the Anglo-American peace 
points do not. 





Robert Flaherty Rediscovers America 


“From sea to shining sea” 


Robert Flaherty and his wife 
have taken pictures all over the world; 
and wherever they have gone with 
their cameras, their theme or story has 
been always the same. Here, they say, 
is a place on earth. This is the weather 
which hammers it bare or caresses it 
and makes it fruitful. These are the 
growths of the earth here, and these 
are the people. This is how they make 
a living, rear children and die. 

About a year and a half ago, Fla- 
herty, who then was living in Lon- 
don, received a cablegram from his 
government asking him to come back 
and make a picture that would take 
as its canvas the face of the entire 
U.S. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture would sponsor the picture. 

Flaherty had been out of this coun- 
try for nine years. He accepted the 
assignment, with the understanding 
that he was to gather his own helpers 
and direct the picture himself. He re- 
turned with his family from Europe 
and they bought a hill farm in Ver- 
mont as a home base. Then he came 
to Washington to get the picture 
started. 

Flaherty had to work out his own 
story line, in his own terms. And 
there were many times when, con- 
fronted with the paradoxes, contradic- 


By RUSSELL LORD 
Condensed from the Land* 


tions, barrenness and beauty, luxuri- 
ance and degradation which the face 
of our land reveals to the seeing eye, 
he despaired. 

He and his crew have traveled more 
than 20,000 miles with their cameras 
to make this picture of American soil. 
They have seen such land as gladdens 
the heart. They have seen poor land, 
half dead, and half-dead, driven peo- 
ple. Parts of the picture are ugly; but 
they tell the truth. Parts of it are 
beautiful with an almost unearthly 
beauty: stretches of land so vast that 
trains in the distance seem smaller 
than insects; tractors deployed upon 
shining wheatlands like vessels far at 
sea; people in the quiet places strug- 
gling with quiet courage, their heads 
up, to resist or to conquer forces of 
change that seem, almost implacably, 
to drive them off the land. 

Because of his Irish blood, his Irish 
love of a tall tale, and his having lived 
so much of his life out of his own 
country, most people do not think of 
Bob Flaherty as an American. He is 
an American of pioneer strain; and 
as a lad he saw what actual pioneer- 
ing was like. Born in 1884, the son 
of an Irish-American mining engineer 
in Northern Michigan, young Bob was 
bred to the hard realism of frontier 
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life. Mining camps were the back- 
ground of his boyhood. When he was 
13 his father was placed in charge of 
a gold mine in northwestern Ontario, 
and the whole family—Bob was the 
oldest—migrated across the Canadian 
border. “The mine was the Golden 
Star, on Bad Vermilion lake, deep in 
the vast hinterland of forests, lakes 
and streams that lie between Lake Su- 
perior and the Lake of the Woods. 
It was romantic country. We came 
to know the Indians well, their for- 
est trails, their mysterious lakes and 
streams, their birch-bark canoes. In- 
evitably we learned a good deal about 
mining, and from the hard-bitten 
prospectors we came to know the rare 
excitement of discovery.” 

His college training was in mining, 
at Upper Canada College, and then at 
the Michigan College of Mines. He 
was as much interested in music as 
in mining, and a violinist of no mean 
ability. 

He was not a rugged child. Long 
canoe and sled-trips under the most 
primitive conditions made him so. He 
could handle a canoe with the best of 
the Indians and Eskimos; and if, on 
portage, he did not come up to the 
mightiest man of his acquaintance, he 
did, upon occasions, by aid of a tump- 
line, carry a 480-pound load of canoe 
and knapsack on his back, afoot, for 
100 paces or so. 

On a trip to Baffin Land, Flaherty 
took a movie camera, and filmed a 
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walrus hunt. He brought the film out 
of the North that autumn by canoe 
down treacherous rivers, and started 
to cut it in a little office in Toronto. 
After a few days of cutting, “I got 
excited. I saw I had something. I lit 
another cigarette. Swoosh!” The cel- 
luloid blew up, the office blew up, and 
blew Flaherty, with flaming clothing, 
out of the office. He can show you the 
scars of his first picture on his neck, 
back and arms today. 

That year he was married. Then 
John Revillon and Thierry Mallet 
(Revillon Fréres), the great fur trad- 
ers, financed him to make a film of 
Eskimo life: Nanook of the North. 
Laboring under many curious difficul- 
ties, he developed his film as they shot 
the picture, day by day. Soot from 
the coal fires in the igloos and hairs 
from deerskin coats ruined some of 
the film as it was developing; and 
sometimes a reel would freeze and 
shatter like a watch crystal when he 
was shooting out of doors. Tools such 
as the revolving drum on which films 
are dried had to be made of driftwood 
and bone; but the job was done. 

Back in New York, Flaherty joined 
his wife; and they edited the film to 
gether. Two big companies turned it 
down—no box office, no boy-meets 
girl appeal. Finally Pathé, highly du- 
bious, produced Nanook as a feature. 
It opened at the Capitol theater on 
Broadway in New York City in the 
summer of 1922. It has been playing 
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with hardly a day’s exception at one 
or more of the world’s moving-pic- 
ture houses ever since. 

The second Flaherty film, Moana, 
backed by Jesse L. Lasky, was even 
more of a family affair. The Flahertys 
ran into all sorts of trouble in making 
it. One of the main characters had to 
be replaced midway in the filming 
with another, and most of the footage 
had to be retaken. But it was an idyl- 
lic year and a half, as David Flaherty 
recalls it: “The people who played in 
the film were all as one family. Old 
Tu’ungaita, the mother in the picture, 
regarded herself as the mother of them 
all, including the Flahertys. Her night 
prayers always mentioned each of 
them by name. The trio of Flaherty 
children dressed like the Samoan chil- 
dren, played with them, sang their 
songs and spoke their tongue. They 
still sing the songs.” 

Made in 1926, Moana was a silent 
film, with printed titles. Back in the 
States, in and out of Hollywood, Fla- 
herty yearned to revisit the South Seas, 
He returned to Tahiti to make a film, 
Tabu, in collaboration with F. W. 
Murnau. He went along with Mur- 
nau on Tabu, but he was never very 
happy about it. Neither Murnau nor 
Flaherty attended the opening of the 
picture in New York. Murnau was 
killed in an auto accident that same 
week. Flaherty was on a boat bound 
for England and his family. 

On the boat, off Ireland, he fell to 


talking with a fellow passenger, who 
pointed to the shadowy Aran islands 
in the distance, and told how the peo- 
ple there, brave and hardy, fought the 
sea for part of their sustenance, and 
made soil of broken rock and seaweed 
wherewith to live. 

That was the beginning of Man of 
Aran. The Flahertys lived for nearly 
two years on the island, making this 
film. The sound, mainly native music, 
with an occasional word or so of na- 
tive dialect, was tracked in later in 
London. One can understand scarce- 
ly a word of the scant dialogue, but 
this makes no difference; the effect 
lies in the sound. The film was backed 
by a small British company. Though 
it cost very little, as movie money 
goes, it is an acknowledged master- 
piece. 

Elephant Boy, which he filmed and 
directed for Alexander Korda, with 
Zordan Korda, was, from the stand- 
point of popular showing and returns, 
his most successful picture; and the 
Flahertys had a grand time making 
it; but they do not care as much for 
the final product as they do for some 
of the simpler pictures they made 
more nearly on their own. 

Flaherty and his family felt much 
at home in England, but as the years 
passed, tension grew; and they found 
it no longer possible to feel at peace 
in England. There was war in the 
air, and something even more omi- 
nous: a general refusal to shake off 
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complacency and face the fact that the 
past had died, and that the present 
was perilous, with something like a 
world revolution under way. The Fla- 
hertys grew homesick for their own 
country. Mrs. Flaherty came on ahead 
to find and buy the Vermont home- 
stead. Bob followed in July of 1939, 
and began work on his American 
film, The Land, that month, 

He had been away from American 
soil from 1930 to 1939, Nine years 
in the life of a nation is not long. But 
in these nine years our country had 
entered upon stupendous changes, es- 
pecially in relation to the theme of 
this picture—care and use of the land, 
In 1930, little was thought of accele- 
rated erosion, crop planning for bal- 
anced harvests, or tenancy and dispos- 
session and malnutrition and rural 
poverty. To Bob Flaherty, the New 
Deal was simply a newspaper phrase, 
read abroad. Triple-A, SCS, FSA, 
etc., were indistinguishable sounds 
to his ears and mind; he never did 
get their varying functions entirely 
straightened out and sorted; and it 
didn’t matter in the least. “Alphabeti- 
cal soup in the bureaucratic jungle,” 
he called it; and went for his picture 
straight to the land. 

The first field trip on the picture 
jumped on a straight drive to the 
heart of the country. Iowa in August 
enchanted Flaherty. He shot a se- 
quence on corn, then some more on 
corn machinery; then up to the lake 
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country he rolled in his station wagon, 
with a camera platform atop it, to 
film granaries, boats and swarming 
rail yards, bursting with the bounty 
of the great valley. 

Until this point the mood of the 
expedition was robust and cheerful, 
The weather favored: clear sunshine 
fell day after day on the land. Fla. 
herty was like a boy revisiting, redis- 
covering, his homeland, marveling at 
its beauty, friendliness and power. 
Everything was “marvelous” — the 
farms, the hotels in little places, the 
pin-ball games in the lobby, the apple 
pie in dog-wagon restaurants, the 
prize fights on the radio, the poker 
games at night, with matches for 





chips. Bob Flaherty has great gifts as | 


a traveler. He is at home anywhere. 


Southward, the mood and temper | 
of the party was not so happy. The | 


heat was terrific; hotels were ovens; 


the food, while occasionally “marvel- | 
ous,” was not invariably so. The cit | 


cumstance which most continually 
darkened his spirit was the condition 
of great stretches of cotton country. 
“It is unbelievable!” he kept saying. 
“Unbelievable!” As the party worked 
westward, following the historic march 
of cotton, they came upon homeless 
migrants in quantity. He started talk- 
ing with them, and taking their pic 
tures, They told him their stories, and 
his anger and compassion knew 10 
bounds. Some of the pictures he took 
in the cotton wasteland and on the 
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ember 7 
factory farms and garden-ranches, the sea? These American refugees are f 
¥agon, | westward, will answer, perhaps, Mac-_ not wailing. They are quiet, drained, 'e 
— | Leish’s question: What can this pic- almost beaten. But they face the cam- ; 
: ' ture have to compare in emotional era with a courage, straightness and f 
ounty | impact to Maggie, in Man of Aran, dignity that is profoundly moving, too ( 
| waiting against the smash and beat of deep for tears. 
of the | be 
eerful, & i 
nshine by 
J. Fla. British criticism of Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls, as i 
om | reported in a London dispatch in the New York Times book review be 
section, appears to be entirely on the approving side. The English 4 
ling at critics have found the book a work of considerable significance, a / 
power. brilliant and imaginative achievement, ia 
— the In view of this extreme praise, English readers should be inter- i 
es, the ested in an observation by Marcus Goodrich, author of another best [ 
apple seller, Delilah, in an interview in the Times. He tells how, in trying 
Re to discover the style that fitted him best, he spent months in trans- H 
ee lating Conrad into the Hemingway rhythm and vocabulary, and 
poker Melville into other styles which seemed most current in their appeal. u 
es for | His conclusion was: “When writers limit themselves to the vocabulary i 
sifts as | of 6th graders, they abandon one of the greatest instruments of their { 
shin | profession. You can’t write treatises for tough sophomores and hope | 
to have your work endure. The sophomores will learn how to read, ee 
arf and despise you.” { 
. The Goodrich clinched this argument by transcribing the sermon of 
ovens; John Donne from which Hemingway took his title: “No man is an i 
narvel- Iland, intire of itselfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, a part f 
nadie, of the maine; if a clod be washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, # 
i | as well as if a promontorie were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends ij 
need or of thine were; any man’s death diminishes me, because I am i 
dition involved in Mankinde; and therefore never send to know for whom a 
yuntry. the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” ia 
saying. Here is Goodrich’s rendering of this singularly lovely piece of fe 
soshed literature into Hemingway's 6th-grade English: “Listen, what is } 
ian important to you is important to me. We're all mixed up together if 
and if you die, that’s a bad break for me. Same if I die. You die a i 
meless little when I die; I die a little when you die. So don’t send around to i 
d talk- the church to find out who’s dead. Part of you is dead.” “Why,” asks : 
ir pic the author of Delilah, “when the subtle language of civilization is at I 
es, and our hand, should we limit ourselves, particularly when writing a 
ain complex psychological novel, to the language of some not too bright 
ae | primitives who never heard of the subtleties we are talking about?” 


a i Bertrand Weaver, C.P. in the London Tablet (26 July *41). 
on the | 








The New Vatican Library 


By ANGELA JANE CURRY 


Condensed from Extension* 


Up to the time of Pope Leo XIII 
(1878-1903) the Vatican library was 
the most inaccessible institution in the 
world, It existed mainly as a reposi- 
tory for the literary masterpieces of 
the ages rather than a fountainhead 
of knowledge for scholars. The library 
may be said to have been started at 
Avignon where the Popes of the 14th 
century temporarily made their head- 
quarters. Pope John XXII (1316-34) 
purchased a few manuscripts, and 
others were secured by employing 
scribes to make copies. Pope Clement 
VI brought the library to a point of 
real distinction, placing its administra- 
tion in the hands of the sacristan of 
the apostolic palaces, and housing the 
books in the “Tower of the Angels” 
which Benedict XII had erected. Then 
for a time the collection was neg- 
lected, and in the transfer of the Pope’s 
residence to Rome after the Council 
of Constance, the number of books 
and manuscripts was found to have 
been sadly reduced. 

Urban V was the first Pope to 
throw the Avignon library open to 
students other than the high clergy, 
although Petrarch writes, in 1352, “I 
have need of a copy of Pliny to put 
the last touches to some verses. I have 
left mine at Verona. There is no one 


Wisdom built a house 


but the Pope who has a copy here; he 
is always sick; I wait until he is re- 
covered to ask it of him.” Nicholas V 
(1447-55) conceived the idea of mak- 
ing out of the papal library a great 
public institution. The library was to 
be the crowning glory of the Vatican. 
To this end he sought means of en- 
larging the collection. He employed a 
staff of copyists to reproduce impor- 
tant manuscripts belonging to other 
libraries; he sent scholars to Germany, 
England and Greece in search of rare 
treasures. When Constantinople fell, 
his agents secured many of the rare 
books which had previously rested in 
the Imperial library there, and the 
Bibliotheca Vaticana received with 
open arms the Byzantine scholars who 
had been exiled, entrusting them with 
the important responsibility of trans- 
lating the Greek classics into Latin. 
When Nicholas died the Vatican li- 
brary contained about 1,200 rare man- 
uscripts, but had no special plans for 
housing them. 

Late in the 15th century Sixtus IV 
began the work of rejuvenating the 
neglected library of Nicholas V, and 
of providing the necessary accommo- 
dation in the Vatican for its preserva- 
tion. He appointed Giandrea Bussi, 
bishop of Aleria, librarian; a man well 
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qualified, as he was a classical expert 
and a great enthusiast over the new 
art of printing. At Bussi’s death the 
Vatican library contained a sufficient 
number of printed volumes to require 
a separate inventory, and the number 
of manuscripts had increased to more 
than 3,500. 

Julius II (1503-13) enlarged the li- 
brary of Pope Sixtus. However, it was 
Leo X, the next Pope, who made Rome 
absolutely the center of letters, an ac- 
complishment remembered when the 
fact that it nearly bankrupted the pa- 
pacy is forgotten. Giovanni's great- 
grandfather, known as Cosimo Vec- 
chio and as Pater Patriae, established 
what became the basis of the Lauren- 
tian library of Florence. With such a 
heritage it was but natural that Pope 
Leo X should be an active patron of 
learning. 

At the death of Pope Leo X, the 
Vatican library was rated as the rarest 
manuscript collection in the world. 
Pope Clement VII, a cousin of Pope 
Leo, commissioned Michelangelo to 
design a structure for the Medici li- 
brary in Florence. 

By the time of Sixtus V (1585-90) 
the acquisition of books became so 
great that the rooms assigned to the 
library a century earlier were hope- 
lessly inadequate; so Pope Sixtus or- 
dered his architect, Domenico Fontana, 
to sacrifice the superb perspective of 
Bramante’s tripartite courtyard by 
erecting a new building 100 feet high. 


The entire upper floor was given over 
to the so-called Sistine library, making 
a magnificent room, 184 feet long and 
57 feet wide, the walls of which were 
elaborately decorated with frescoes ex- 
ecuted by Federigo Tucarro. 

Until the time of Leo XIII readers 
and students rarely came to the li- 
brary, as they had no access even to 
the imperfect indexes which existed, 
and the reading room was in the 
lobby of the Sistine library, where the 
only light came through a solitary 
aperture in a seven-foot wall. Pope 
Leo enlarged the lobby and added 
four windows. He transformed the 
room under the Sistine hall, where 
the pontifical soldiers stored their 
muskets, into a reference room, nam- 
ing it Bibliotheca Leonina. Thus the 
year 1890 marked the awakening of 
the Vatican library from a long sleep, 
and now was begun the compilation 
of complete catalogues for the manu- 
scripts. 

Pius X, who called Monsignor Ratti 
from the Ambrosian library at Milan 
to the Vatican library as vice prefect, 
provided a slight relief in the conges- 
tion by assigning to the library the 
space formerly occupied by the Vati- 
can press, 

The task which confronted the cus- 
todians of the library can be appre- 
ciated upon consideration of the im- 
portant additions. In 1902, the Bar- 
berini collection, rich in manuscripts 


and in old books (31,900); the manu- 
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scripts of the Urban College of Prop- 
aganda, known as the Borgia manu- 
scripts; the Rossiana, in 1922, with 
1,195 manuscripts, 2,139 manuscript 
books and 5,782 old editions; the Chi- 
giana, in 1923, with more than 33,000 
items, and the Ferraioli collection, in 
1926, with more than 40,000 pieces. 
The capacity of the library was taxed 
to the limit, as an increase in the 
number of books and of facilities for 
consultation of manuscripts results in 
an increase in the number of readers. 

Upon the death of Pope Benedict 
XV, Cardinal Ratti was elected Pope 
and took the name of Pius XI. With 
his election, a golden age for the Vat- 
ican library was inaugurated. The 
progress he had achieved as prefect 
was to be multiplied many times dur- 
ing his reign. The treasures which 
poured in during his pontificate only 
added to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion of the library, for it meant pro- 
viding for more than 80,000 printed 
books and about 65,000 manuscripts. 
When in 1927, Pius XI decided to use 
automobile transport for the entire 
service of the Vatican, the stables, 
which had been designed by Bramante 
in 1512, were renovated to house 
books. 

Opportunely, at this time, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace offered to extend financial aid 
for the preparation of certain indexes 
and catalogues as a step toward mod- 
ernizing the great library. The Pope 
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gratefully accepted the offer. Msgr. 
Eugene Tisserant, now cardinal, in 
charge of the Oriental manuscripts, 
visited the U. S. and attended the 
American Library Association confer- 
ence at Toronto and consulted with 
American library specialists in classi- 
fication and cataloguing. Upon his re- 
turn to Rome he reported to the Pope 
and a plan was worked out by which 
four American librarians went to the 
Vatican for the spring months of 
1928, and four of the Vatican library 
staff came to the U. S. where they 
worked at the Library of Congress, 
Columbia University and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The Pope, having decided to install 
more bookstacks, asked for estimates 
from British, French, Italian and 
American firms. After all bids and 
specifications were in, the Pope gave 
the contract to an American firm. 

In 1931 more bookstacks were or- 
dered so that now both additions can 
take care of more than 770,000 vol- 
umes. More than 14 miles of steel 
shelving are required to house the 
Vatican collection and all the decks 
of the tiers are made from slabs of 
Carrara marble to increase light re- 
flection. Every modern device known 
to house books and manuscripts and 
to facilitate their use has been enlisted 
for the care of the Vatican treasures. 
Atmospheric conditions are controlled 
to prevent molding of the books and 
warping of the bindings. 
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The cataloguing of the manuscripts 
is being pushed, Up to the present, 
more than 40 index volumes have 
been published. The card catalogue 
is the same size used by the Library 
of Congress, with entries under per- 
sonal names and general subjects. 

In round figures, the Vatican collec- 
tion consists of 60,000 manuscripts 
and 500,000 volumes, of which num- 
ber 9,000 are manuscript books, This 
latter collection is one of the largest 
in the world, and also one of the most 
important, not alone because of its 
size, but also because of the condition 
of the copies. 

Culture has a power that transcends 
time and distance and exceeds races 
and hatreds, and the Vatican library 
supplies humanity with culture as 
catholic as the faith itself, Here one 
finds volumes of the American His- 
torical Society, or the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, or of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America under the same roof 
which covers Virgil’s manuscripts of 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries, or 
Henry VIII’s letters to Anne Boleyn, 
or maps and documents of the first 
explorers, Aquinas’ handwriting, Boc- 


caccio’s and Luther’s autographs, orig- 
inal Raphael drawings, Michelangelo’s 
sonnets, the letters of a mikado of the 
16th century, modern works, the Bulls 
of Gregory VII, Galileo’s verbal proc- 
ess, and old artistic curiosities of em- 
perors of Siam and Russia, to mention 
only a few. 

Pope Pius XI, book lover, student 
and librarian, so impressed his pro- 
gressive and constructive nature upon 
the Vatican library that future gen- 
erations will reckon him the greatest 
library Pope. Even in death he did 
not forget his first love, for in his will 
he left objects of artistic value to the 
Vatican library and to the Christian 
Museum of the Vatican. He also re- 
quested that his body be interred near 
that of Pius X, “of dear and venerated 
memory, who called me to the Vati- 
can library.” 

How long the Vatican library will 
remain the “Repository of Time in 
the Race with Oblivion” is a pertinent 
question in these days of ruthless and 
wholesale destruction. Never could 
the quotation, “The wings of men are 
plumed with death,” be taken more 
literally. 


Means 


I do not believe we can insert the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States into the hearts of men 
with a bayonet. Bombs and poison gas should not be used as missionaries to 
spread the doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man. 

Senator Henrik Shipstead in a radio address (4 July *41). 








The Great Lodge 


By ARTHUR JUNTUNEN 


Without reservations 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Little Johnny's life took an odd 
turn that drizzling fall day when his 
father came home drunk and punched 
his mother cold in a corner. Trem- 
bling, he hid under the cabin step 
as his Indian father came whooping 
through the corn patch like one of his 
savage Chippewa ancestors of old. He 
heard guttural grunts as his father 
crashed about the room: an enraged 
beast, as he always was when his 
mind became numb with the effects 
of the firewater he poured down his 
gullet. 

Johnny knew his father would beat 
his mother. He had a wild impulse 
to run into the cabin and slug his 
father with a club. Instead, he gritted 
his teeth and closed his eyes, thinking 
only of his plan. This time it would 
be different. 

There was a dull thud within and 
then silence. The wind turned and 
blew in over the bluff off Lake Su- 
perior, chasing the clouds far into the 
eastern horizon. Dusk came on and 
stars blinked in the Upper Michigan 
sky over the vast L’Anse reservation. 
Johnny didn’t know how long it was 
he had been crouching under the step. 
When he finally crawled out, it was 
already dark, and his legs and back 
were stiff with cold. 


Though it was pitch black inside, 
Johnny did not light the lamp. When 
his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, he made out the form of his 
father on the couch where he had col- 
lapsed. 

His mother lay in a corner. She 
was unconscious, breathing heavily, 
her long, blue-black hair streaming 
over her shoulders, Johnny bound the 
ugly wound over her left eye with a 
towel and swabbed her young face 
with a damp cloth. Her eyes fluttered 
open and she gasped. Johnny stifled 
the sound with his hand, Then he 
led her out into the moonlit night. 

Hurrying down the reservation road, 
Johnny said, “This is the last, mother. 
He'll never beat you again, We'll tell 
the agent everything.” 

The Indian agent was kind and 
considerate. To him it was an old 
story: drunken Indian father, hungry 
family, hopeless future. But this, he 
told himself, was a case that was dif- 
ferent. Here was a 12-year-old Indian 
boy with a mind of his own, The situ- 
ation called for more than a family 
get-together and a heart-to-heart talk. 

The agent took Johnny and his 
mother to his own home while officers 
went to the cabin on the bluff to ar- 
rest his father for drunkenness and 
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wife-beating. In the morning Johnny 
and his mother walked back to the 
cabin, unafraid. When they had gone, 
the agent turned to his secretary, “Get 
me the St. Joseph’s orphanage at As- 
sinins on the phone,” he said. “I want 
to locate the missionary, too.” 

A week later the agent appeared at 
the cabin door, With him was a kind- 
ly, soft-spoken priest who asked many 
questions about Johnny’s schooling 
and the food he ate and the clothes 
he wore. That night Johnny went’ to 
bed early, and his mother, the agent 
and the visiting missionary sat long 
over tea and toast, talking in muffled 
tones. 

In the morning Johnny’s mother 
said, “We’re all going on a trip. 
You're going to have a nice, new home 
and a lot of other children for play- 
mates. There'll be plenty to eat, too.” 

It took a long time for the lump 
to melt in Johnny’s throat. Then he 
said, “Where, mother?” 

“It’s a long way from here,” she 
said. “They call it the St. Joseph’s 
orphanage, and it’s a great lodge for 
little boys and girls.” 

A few days later the huge bus de- 
posited him before the massive double 
doors of a big red-brick building that 
squats on the pine-clad slope over- 
looking Lake Superior where his an- 
cestors once pitched buckskin tepees. 

A new life began for Johnny at St. 
Joseph’s Indian orphanage; and any 
day, now, he will be rejoining his 


mother, fortified with new hope and 
knowledge, with courage and friend- 
ships. 

When Johnny accepts his diploma 
as a graduate of St. Joseph’s orphan- 
age, other “little Johnnies” will be 
entering. For here, under the super- 
vision of the Sisters of St. Agnes, hun- 
dreds of homeless Chippewa waifs 
from the wilds of Northern Michigan 
are rebuilding their lives. Roaming, 
hardship and possibly even crime 
might have been their lot but for the 
good work of this too little known 
institution on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior. 

The Great Lodge, as the Indians 
call it, was established as a haven for 
Indian children when, in the late 
1800’s, Catholic missionaries found 
many Indian tots in need of attention, 
A stone building was erected to house 
a small group of children in charge 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph. In 1916 
the Sisters of St. Agnes took over. 
Under their care the “home” became 
a veritable haven. The original build- 
ing was soon outgrown, and in 1928 
it was replaced by the present modern 
structure. 

The residents, now numbering 55, 
come from the Straits of Mackinac 
to the western extremities of Upper 
Michigan. Missionaries usually find 
the troubled youngsters in remote 
areas. All cases go through probate- 
court channels before being accepted. 
Indian agencies assist in placing needy 
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children in the home, and the estab- 
lishment is financed by the diocese. 

The attractive three-story main 
building is fireproof, with accommo- 
dations for 100 children. There are 
two dormitories, one for boys and one 
for girls, a chapel, three classrooms, 
general offices, a library, dining room, 
recreation halls, a general hospital, 
modern sanitary kitchens and work- 
shops. 

Ranging from three to 16 years in 
age, the children are well disciplined 
and trained to take care of themselves. 
All boys and girls old enough are 
taught to make their own beds and 
mend their clothing. 

Little girls who curtsy and sing 
out, “Good afternoon,” as you pass 
them in the gleaming corridors, knead 
dough, bake cookies and baste savory 
pot roasts in the domestic-science train- 
ing course for girls. By actual experi- 
ence in the kitchen, supervised by the 
Sisters, they learn the art of cookery. 
They are also taught proper methods 
of serving, and table manners. Needle- 
craft, the arts, and other feminine du- 
ties also come in for attention. 

Boys work their own vegetable and 
flower gardens, drive and milk the 
cows and produce small articles in 
their little workshop. There are base- 
ball and football teams for the boys, 
and the girls spend their spare time 
in club work within the orphanage. 

Music is a natural love among 
all Indian children. Here a 12-piece 
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rhythm band—faintly reminiscent of 
the tom-toms of their warlike ances- 
tors—thrums out staccato music at all 
events in the orphanage auditorium, 

Children are encouraged to study 
diama as another means of creating 
within them a sense of self-confidence, 

The orphanage school takes the chil- 
dren through the 8th grade. Upon 
graduation, most find places in pri- 
vate homes, unless they go back home, 
and many go on to high school. Sis- 
ter M. Clarice, the administrator, is a 
kindly worker who came to Northern 
Michigan from Wisconsin and New 
York. 

“Our aim,” she says, “is to help 
homeless and deserted children ‘find 
themselves’ and live normal lives as 
other children do. Our atmosphere is 
congenial at all times, and we try to 
keep the children busy with some use- 
ful work or hobby. They are taught 
to help each other and to help them- 
selves. 

“Since 1912, all of 340 ‘cases’ have 
gone through the home, and as fast 
as they go out, new ones come in, We 
receive calls almost daily for accom- 
modations—and no one, if it is hu 
manly possible, is turned away. Of 
course, we can’t take everybody. 

“Upon graduation, we frequently 
place girls in private homes of good 
standing to do part-time housework 
so that they may continue in high 
school. Our records show that they 
all fare well. Our boys are given in- 
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tensive training in farming. Some with 
special ability take up carpentry and 
other trades here. We encourage voca- 
tional education. 

“When our children go into private 
homes, they promise me to stay there 
for at least one year. That gives them 
time to consider.” 
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The orphanage staff, which labors 
obscurely, without regard for recogni- 
tion, is composed of nine Sisters, a 
chaplain and a farm superintendent. 
In a remote and isolated spot, they are 
lending helping hands to all the “lit- 
tle Johnnies” who would otherwise be 


robbed of their rightful heritage. 
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Play on Poetry 


Time: post-midnight. Louie, taxi man, driving Mr. and Mrs. Spiffer back 
to their palatial apartment located opposite taxi-driver Bill's parking space. 
After the Spiffers step out, Louie maneuvers his cab to a corner spot, then 
jumps out, runs over to Bill. 

Louie: What a lucky stiff Spiffer is. He’s got everything a guy could 
want—plenty of smackers, an eyeful for a wife. And me, what’ve I got? 

Bill: Louie, some pote once says, “Things ain’t what they seem.” An’ 
he spoke a mouthful. It just looks like Spiffer’s a lucky stiff. But he ain’t. 

Louie: Why ain’t he? 

Bill: His wife reads potery at him. She writes pomes during the day, 
and reads ’em at him at night. He’s goin’ nuts, 

Louie: Wheu! 

Bill: ‘Two weeks ago when you are away sick, I’m sittin’ here one night. 
Spiffer comes runnin’ outa the apartment. He looks desperate. He jumps in 
the cab and yells, “Drive anywhere. Drive fast. Open all the windows. Let 
a lotta air in.” 

Louie: What’s the idea? 

Bill: Spiffer says, “She’s been readin’ potery at me for three hours 
straight. She writes pomes all day and recites em to me all night. If I 
bring guests home, she reads pomes at ’em, even during dinner. No guests 
won't come no more.” 

Louie: Is he goin’ to getta divorce? 

Bill: No, he ain’t. He loves her, Louie, in spite of everything. He says, 
“She don’t mean no harm. It ain’t really her fault. Her father was a pote 
an’ her mother was a potess. I love her, but I’m goin’ cuckoo.” 

Louie: Wow! That’s awful. 

Bill: Spiffer asks, “Does your wife read potery at you, Bill?” When I 
says, “No, she can’t read too good,” he says, “That’s my idea of perfect hap- 
piness, a lovin’ wife what can’t read or write.” So, you see, Louie, you ain’t 
so bad off as you think. How would you like to have somebody spoutin’ 
potery at you all durin’ your time off? 


Louie: I couldn’t take it. The Parader in America (27 Sept. °41). 








Washington's Vatican City 


By TINA MARRANZANO 


Condensed from the Times-Herald* 


America has become the sanctu- 
ary for many a European scholar and 
the repository of many a European 
study. And of no place in America is 
this more true than of Washington’s 
own Catholic University. With the 
spread of war this national Catholic 
center of culture, capstone of the Cath- 
olic educational system in the U. S., 
has become the refuge of lay students, 
educators and many religious students 
who formerly pursued their work at 
the well-known European universities. 

Next to the Vatican, the Catholic 
University of America has become the 
Church’s greatest religious center, Its 
250 acres and more than 2,000 stu- 
dents are the culmination of a short 
life of only 52 years. Washington, ele- 
vated to the dignity and rank of an 
archdiocese on Oct. 12, 1939, is unique 
in being the only archdiocese in this 
country having two archbishops and 
three resident bishops: the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, apostolic 
delegate to the U. S.; the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, archbishop of Bal- 
timore and Washington; Most Rev. 
John M, McNamara, auxiliary bishop 
of the two archdioceses; Bishop Joseph 
M. Corrigan, rector of Catholic Uni- 
versity, and Bishop Michael J. Keyes, 
S.M., of the Marist Seminary. 


Since the first World War, the Cath- 
olic hierarchy of the U. S, has met 
annually for a discussion of the na- 
tional affairs of the Church, It was on 
the campus of Catholic University 
that the former Papal secretary of 
state, Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, now 
Pope Pius XII, received the plaudits 
of Catholics and non-Catholics of the 
nation’s capital. 

Problems of money, and the flood 
of Catholic immigrants for whom 
churches and charitable institutions 
had to be provided, prevented the es- 
tablishment of an American Catholic 
University as a national center of Cath- 
olic education and culture for over 
100 years after the establishment of 
the U. S. During this interim, Amer- 
ican Catholics contributed to Cardinal 
Newman’s Catholic University in Ire- 
land; they founded the North Ameri- 
can College in Rome; they erected the 
American College at Louvain, and 
they established and were supporting 
some 50 or 60 colleges and seminaries. 
And still there was no university for 
higher or professional studies in this 
country. 

The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, in 1884, stimulated by a minor- 
ity of forward-looking bishops, decided 
to establish a Seminarium Principale, 


*Washington, D. C. April 13, 1941. 
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which would not be attached to an 
existing minor seminary. They select- 
ed the national capital as a site for the 
projected university, thus bringing it 
within the orbit of national affairs and 
the resources for research and study 
afforded by Washington. Pope Leo 
XIII expressed his personal satisfac- 
tion and later gave his formal ap- 
proval. 

The Middletown mansion with 60 
acres of land was purchased in Brook- 
land, D. C., and Miss Mary Gwendo- 
line Caldwell, the daughter of one of 
America’s first utility magnates, pro- 
vided $300,000 for a building and pro- 
fessorships. Incorporated by Congress 
and governed by a constitution ap- 
proved by Pope Leo XIII, the univer- 
sity began as the Catholic University 
of America, a counterpart of the me- 
dieval institutions which taught under 
Papal patronage and royal charter. 

The Most Rev. John J. Keane was 
the first rector; one of his faculty mem- 
bers, Father Thomas J. Shahan, an 
ecclesiastical scholar and prolific writ- 
er of books and articles, became the 
second rector. He resigned in 1928 
when Msgr. James H. Ryan, now 
bishop of Omaha, succeeded him. 
Bishop Corrigan, the present rector, 
took office in 1937. 

From the university have stemmed 
many of the main currents of Catholic 
life in America. Trinity College, the 
first Catholic institution for higher 
education of women in the U. S., was 


founded in 1897 through the influence 
of university authorities. In 1911, the 
Catholic Sisters College was founded 
by university professors, the first of 
its type in the country. Its graduates 
have gone into the Catholic colleges, 
academies and parochial schools of the 
country, where they have given count- 
less thousands of Catholic children 
the benefit of their training. 

Many of the Catholic publications 
of today have either been founded or 
profoundly influenced by members of 
the faculty. Jointly with the Catholic 
University of Louvain, the late Dr. 
Hyvernat edited more than 110 vol- 
umes of the Corpus Scriptorum Chris- 
tianorum Orientalium, the writings 
pertaining to the Church in the Ori- 
ental Christian languages. 

A school of law was founded in 
1897. An institute of technology was 
provided in 1896 when undergraduate 
students were admitted to the school 
of philosophy, letters and science. 
Msgr. James H. Ryan later separated 
the graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, established the graduate school 
of arts and sciences and the college of 
arts and sciences in accord with Amer- 
ican traditions of education. 

A school of social work was added 
in 1934 and a school of nursing edu- 
cation in 1935. Meanwhile, students 
in the school of science were grouped 
together and became members of the 
school of engineering and architecture, 
The summer school, formerly under 
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the control of the Catholic Sisters Col- 
lege, became a part of the university 
and opened branches in Iowa, Texas 
and California. In Monsignor Ryan’s 
administration laywomen were admit- 
ted to a number of the schools. 

Of the university’s more than 2,000 
students, approximately 400 are under- 
graduates. Some attend night classes 
between 7 and 9 o'clock in economics, 
social sciences, law and a few other 
subjects. When established, the uni- 
versity was intended primarily as a 
graduate institution, Throughout its 
entire history continuous emphasis has 
been placed on graduate work, with 
the result that its entrance require- 
ments have been so raised that the 
undergraduate student body is small 
compared to the graduate enrollment. 

Representatives of 95 Orders and 
Congregations from mother houses and 
provincial houses in the U.S., Canada 
and elsewhere attended the univer- 
sity’s 1941 summer session, at which 
429 courses, graduate and undergrad- 
uate, were conducted in 39 depart- 
ments. The year before, 414 courses 
were given in the same number of 
departments. 

A further step toward its original 
goal was taken this year, when uni- 
versity officials abolished athletic schol- 
arships, Whether or not the university 
ever becomes entirely a graduate insti- 
tution depends largely upon the num- 
ber of undergraduates who meet its 
high standards in the future, and, per- 
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haps, upon the outcome of the war. 

Situated on a sloping eminence on 
the university campus is the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
which houses the tomb of Bishop Sha- 
han in the northern crypt. When com- 
pleted, it will be one of the greatest 
church edifices in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and one of the most magnifi- 
cent basilicas in all the world. It is 
intended to rank with the eight great 
Catholic temples of the world: St. 
Peter’s basilica, Vatican City, and the 
cathedrals of Notre Dame, Chartres, 
Rheims, Seville, Strasburg, Florence 
and Milan. The work, begun with the 
laying of the cornerstone on Sept. 23, 
1920, by Cardinal Gibbons, has thus 
far been mostly on the crypt. 

Formation of the religious Orders 
had much to do with the greatness of 
medieval universities. Through the re- 
ligious communities, Catholic Univer- 
sity has acquired additional contacts 
with every diocese and state in the 
U. S., and has formed intimate rela- 
tions with the Catholic educational in- 
stitutions of Europe and South Amer- 
ica. The university has been uniquely 
stamped as a Catholic counterpart of 
Oxford and Cambridge and as a crys- 
tallization of the house-college idea of 
Harvard and Yale, 

The first community to establish a 
house of studies at the university was 
the Society of Missionary Priests of 
St. Paul, better known as the Paulists, 
in 1889, Today that society exists in 15 
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dioceses, directs about 150,000 Cath- 
olic students in the Newman Clubs 
of secular un.-ersities, and has pub- 
lished the Ca.4olic World since the 
Civil War. 

Two years later, the Society of 
Mary, founded in 1836, established 
their house of studies on the hill back 
of the university, From its cloister go 
forth young priests to a dozen dioceses 
and to the islands of the South Seas 
as missionaries. Next came the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Cross to estab- 
lish its house of studies, under Father 
John A. Zahm, an associate and travel 
companion of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The great Dominican Or- 
der of Preachers founded a house of 
studies at the university in 1903. 

A large seminary is operated by the 
Society of St. Sulpice, a Congregation 
formed 300 years ago. Its members 
specialize in seminary teaching. Al- 
though better known in French Can- 
ada, they have been active in America 
since they came as exiles from the ter- 
rors of the French Revolution to the 
archdiocese of Baltimore in 1791. 

An outstanding Congregation is that 
of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, a 
society noted for its missionary work 
in Canada, South Africa and in Aus- 
tralasia. Cardinal Villeneuve of Que- 
bec is a member of this community. 

The Order of Friars Minor of the 
Commissariat of the Holy Land has 
erected what is known to all Wash- 
ington sightseers as the “Monastery,” 


a beautiful church of Near-Eastern 
architecture. Its beautiful garden of 
Gethsemane, its replica of the Grotto 
of Lourdes, and its catacombs, planned 
after the catacomb of St. Cecilia, in 
Rome, are meccas for tourists. 

Another province of the Franciscan 
Order, the Holy Name College, pre- 
pares seminarians for work as teachers 
in the Order’s various schools and col- 
leges and for mission services. Another 
community of St. Francis, which came 
here in 1923, is the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual, more popularly known as the 
Black Franciscans. 

Breaking all precedent, the Society 
of Jesus, renowned for its educators, 
became affiliated with Catholic Uni- 
versity last year, and there established 
a home for student Jesuit priests. This 
is the first time in the history of the 
Society that it has affliated itself with 
any university other than those main- 
tained by the Society. Father Wilfred 
Parsons, S.J., dean of the graduate 
school at Georgetown University, was 
transferred to the faculty of Catholic 
University. 

The national capital may well be 
called the Vatican City of the New 
World, for in addition to Catholic 
University and its 38 affliated Reli- 
gious houses of studies, it also has the 
apostolic delegation, and is governed 
by a prelate— Archbishop Curley — 
who has the distinction of being the 
only archbishop in the world to rule 
over two archdioceses. 
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Sea Raider in the Civil War 


By LOUIS R. HUBER 
Condensed from Alaska Life* 


Not until the advent of the first 
World War and the daring Count 
Felix von Luckner has history record- 
ed as bizarre and as terrifying a jour- 
nal of raiding at sea as that of the 
Confederate navy steamship Shenan- 
doah which roamed the seven seas. 

In less than six months’ operations, 
this incredible Dixie raider captured 
38 ships and inflicted damage to 
Northern investments estimated at $7 
million. 

Amazing as was her voyage, equally 
amazing was her surrender. No ordi- 
nary ship was the Shenandoah. No 
ordinary skipper commanded her. Be- 
hind him Lieut. James I. Waddell of 
the Confederate navy left a voyage of 
58,000 miles. He circumnavigated the 
globe. 

The trim Shenandoah, a full-rigged 
wooden 230-footer of 1,160 tons, with 
auxiliary steam power, was one of 
several English ships bought by the 
Confederate government to prey on 
Northern commerce. She had a hoist- 
able propeller for fast travel under 
sail, and before a stiff breeze could 
make as high as 17 knots. Tight se- 
crecy was maintained in preparing her 
cruise. The officers who commanded 
her had been sent incognito to Eng- 
land and France, their belongings 
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packed in wooden boxes like ordinary 
merchandise to avert suspicion. On 
Oct. 1, 1864, purchase arrangements 
having been completed secretly, these 
men were instructed to converge at 
Liverpool, where they boarded the 
Confederate steamer Laurel and set 
forth on a trip to the Madeira Islands. 

Meanwhile the English ship, Sea 
King, ostensibly leaving for a two- 
year trading cruise, cleared London 
for Bombay. As soon as the Sea King 
was out of British jurisdiction, one of 
her passengers came forward with pa- 
pers revealing purchase of the ship by 
the South. Accordingly, her course 
was altered for Funchal, Madeira 
Islands; and there the Sea King sig- 
naled the Laurel for a rendezvous. 
Near by, in the lee of Desertas Island, 
guns and ammunition were lifted to 
the Sea King’s decks and she was re- 
named on the spot, becoming the 
Confederate man-o’-war Shenandoah. 

It appeared at first that the newly 
created fighter was undermanned. In- 
deed, Captain Waddell for a time 
considered abandoning his cruise. Lit- 
tle did he anticipate the success he 
would have on his raids and, of course, 
he could not then have known how 
scores would volunteer to enlist under 
his ensign. So, with a scant 43 men 
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and officers (when he needed 150), 
the crew of the rebel raider pitched 
in. Supplies and ammunition were 
stowed, port holes cut for guns, can- 
nons mounted, magazines built. Orig- 
inally the ship had carried two “pop 
guns” on her poop deck; but now she 
bristled with six more guns: two rifled 
32-pounders forward and four six-inch 
shell guns amidships. 

From Madeira the Shenandoah 
sailed southward along the African 
coast. On Oct. 29, before she crossed 
the equator, she captured her first 
prize of war, the sailing bark Alina 
of Searsport, Me. The Alina, with her 
cargo of railroad iron bound from 
England to Buenos Aires went to the 
bottom of the Atlantic. A few days 
later, the schooner Charter Oak, \oad- 
ed with canned fruit and vegetables, 
was captured and burned—but not 
until a full quota of supplies was trans- 
ferred. Four more Northern vessels 
unluckily came across the rebel’s path 
in the South Atlantic. Early in De- 
cember the Shenandoah captured her 
first whaling ship, near the island of 
Tristan de Cunha, off the southern tip 
of Africa. On Dec. 7 the course was 
set eastward, passing the Cape of 
Good Hope on the long stretch to 
Australia. Christmas dinner was set 
in a gale; and the crew, most of them 
ill from the heavy rolling of the ship, 
scarcely enjoyed it. 

On Dec. 29, the Yankee bark Del- 
phine, taking the rebel to be an Eng- 


lishman, overhauled her, Firing a 
blank shot in warning, the raider 
cleared her forward decks for battle; 
but the Delphine hove to. Her hapless 
skipper soon joined the ranks of other 
mournful skippers already captured. 

In mid-January the rebel was in 
Australia, refitting, repairing. Here 
some of her crew deserted. The ship 
sailed dangerously shorthanded, but 
once out of Australian waters 42 
“stowaways,” one of them an English 
skipper who had thrown up his com- 
mand, came out of the hold and 
signed the ship’s papers. 

The Shenandoah shaped her course 
for Ascension Island in the Japanese 
Carolines. Here, on April Fools’ Day, 
four American whaling ships were 
caught in the harbor and burned. By 
May 20—42 days after the Civil War 
ended—the Shenandoah reached Ok- 
hotsk sea, and burned the whaling 
bark Suzan Abigail. 

Some misgivings entered the hearts 
of the daring Confederate seamen 
when they boarded the Suzan Abi- 
gail. The master of the ill-fated craft 
showed Captain Waddell a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper of April 17, 1865, 
about the assassination of President 
Lincoln, and the end of the war. But 
Waddell wouldn’t be fooled by this 
“Yankee trickery” and the oil-soaked 
decks and rigging of the Suzan Abi- 
gail lighted the horizon for miles. Fif- 
teen members of her polyglot crew 
joined the Shenandoah. 
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In the following week her cruise 
really produced results. She captured 
24 ships, burning 21 of them and 
bonding the other three as prisoner 
carriers. At times, during the whole- 
sale captures of this period, the Shen- 
andoah had more prisoners aboard 
than could be accommodated. It was 
necessary to load the surplus into 
whale boats, which strung out behind 
as the ship cruised among the ice floes, 

The Shenandoah sailed into the 
Arctic ocean for a quick look around 
for more whalers. Apparently having 
swept all Northern waters clear of 
prey, she headed southward into the 
Pacific on July 5. For the next 30 days 
she watched the oriental trade routes 
without sighting smoke or a sail. On 
Aug. 2 she overhauled the English 
bark Barracouta, from whom she 
learned of the defeat of the Confed- 
eracy at Appomattox. Only from a 
friendly English ship would Waddell 
believe the heart-breaking news that 
the South had lost. 

The fighting career of the raider 
ended, and the cruise became only a 
voyage of surrender. Captain Waddell 
and his men could end their cruise 
only in defeat. 

Not until 116 days after the close 
of the war between the states did the 
Shenandoah know that she was an 
outlaw. Immediately the commander 
ordered the crew disarmed. Her bat- 
teries were struck, her cannon-ports 


boarded up. Waddell called his off- 


cers about him to decide whether to 
enter a Yankee port and surrender— 
with the possibility of hanging at the 
hands of vengeful Northerners, or 
make a run for a British port and 
trust to luck and the benevolence of 
a friendly flag. The vote was in favor 
of the Union Jack. 

From Aug. 2 until Nov. 6, 1865, 
the Shenandoah sailed the full length 
of both the North Pacific and the 
South Pacific, rounded the Horn at 
a safe distance, and raced up the 
South Atlantic, steering straight for 
Liverpool. Always she maintained a 
sharp lookout. Once her course con- 
verged with a Union man-o’-war, and 
only by sheer nerve did she outwit 
her anxious captor. Holding straight 
on until nightfall, while the Northern 
ship drew ever nearer, the Shenan- 
doah changed her course under cover 
of darkness and escaped. 

Early on the morning of Nov. 5, 
1865, the Shenandoah entered St. 
George’s channel, made Tuskar light, 
and took her bearings. After 122 days 
without a landfall, and having sailed 
more than 23,000 miles in sustained 
flight, the Confederate commerce raid- 
er arrived in British waters within a 
few minutes of her dead reckoning. 

The Shenandoah tied up alongside 
a British gunboat, and the 13-month 
cruise was over. Not until the deeds 
of Count von Luckner startled the 
world was the feat of the Shenandoah 
duplicated, 





Someone Always Wins 


It was about ten years ago that 
radio contesting first made an appear- 
ance, Broadcasting executives, anxious 
to prove to commercial time buyers 
that the public kept the radio turned 
on, had been advocating the use of 
“special offers,” which frequently took 
the form of a sample of the product 
advertised. By 1931, however, con- 
tests began to replace the premiums, 
and instead of small boxes of soap, 
manufacturers offered cash prizes. 
Within a year the radio-listening pub- 
lic became contest-minded and, by 
1933, there were approximately 3,000 
sponsored contests. A hundred million 
entries were submitted that year, and 
it is estimated that $10 million in cash 
or merchandise was awarded, 

After that high mark the contest 
business settled down to a steady an- 
nual figure which approximates the 
1933 figures. The companies which 
offered an automobile or $1,000 for 
the best completion of the sentence, 
“I like this soap because ... ,” are 
still offering prizes for the completion 
of the same sentence, except that in 
1941 the award is more apt to be a 
defense bond than cash or a car. 

A recent survey of the prize-offer 
field showed that a chewing-gum 
company, a manufacturer of soap 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


Condensed from Columbia* 


flakes, a gasoline distributor and the 
maker of a shoe-shining preparation 
were offering worth-while prizes for 
the finishing of an “I like . . .” sen- 
tence. Other manufacturers using the 
contest method for the building of 
sales included a candy company, sev- 
eral cosmetic dealers, a manufacturer 
of refrigerators and ranges, also the 
producers of such items as beer, razor 
blades, soft drinks and cleaning pow- 
der. 

The procedure for these contests 
is almost identical. A sentence has to 
be finished in a given number of 
words, and this must be submitted to 
the sponsor, together with an empty 
carton or boxtop from the product 
being advertised. 

To the uninitiated, a prize offer 
may not seem like brilliant business, 
but the old lure of getting something 
for nothing attracts the mob, and 
brings black ink to the ledger. A mil- 
lion pieces of mail for a well-handled 
contest is not unusual, and one firm 
that offered a package of seeds to 
everyone who wrote a letter, enclosing 
a boxtop, had two million replies. 

Two million replies, two million 
boxtops at ten cents each. And a 
certain percentage of those who buy a 
carton in order to enter a contest re- 
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peat their purchase, eventually becom- 
ing regular users of the product. Many 
articles have become firmly planted in 
the mind of the buying public through 
the adroit expenditure of a compara- 
tively small sum of money. A $1,000 
grand prize for finishing a sentence 
may seem a happy sum, but it isn’t a 
drop in the famous bucket when con- 
sidered in the light of an advertising 
budget. 

Perhaps you have been thinking, 
during the last few moments, “But it 
isn’t a case of getting something for 
nothing.” You're quite right. Time 
is needed for the study of the rules 
of the contest, and for the working 
out of the sentence. Money is needed 
for the boxtop and postage, also for 
paper and envelope. Strangely enough 
the majority of contestants do not 
consider as an investment the time 
and money they devote to the work- 
ing out of a prize offer. 

As has been pointed out by many 
critics, Americans are so credulous 
they'll go for anything once, and feel 
that they know as much as the other 
fellow. Therefore, they have a chance 
to win. 

Are contests honest? They have to 
be. Years ago a certain percentage of 
them were frauds, but during the past 
25 or 30 years better business bureaus 
have been busy, and the legal depart- 
ment of the post office has kept a keen 
and critical watch on all prize offers. 
Today, one of the first steps taken by 
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firms who conduct national radio, 
magazine or newspaper contests is to 
notify the post-office department of 
their program, in that way making 
sure they are acting within the law. 

Another method of keeping faith 
with the public is to announce that 
the contest will not be open to the 
employees of the firm, or to their fam- 
ilies, Still another is to announce that 
a reputable, and often a nationally 
known, firm has been engaged to 
judge all entries. A few of the larger 
firms have their own judging depart- 
ments. 

It is because they do not comply 
with the rules that most contestants 
fail. The requirement that the sen- 
tence be completed in 25 words, or 
less, is a great stumbling block, and 
time after time an entry is discarded 
because an extra word or two is used. 
Contestants try to get around the 
word limitation by using hyphens, 
“time-saver,” “labor-saver,” — but it 
doesn’t work. Demands that the an- 
swer be written on one side of the 
paper, and in ink, that the name and 
address must appear at the bottom of 
the page, that the entry must be mail- 
ed before a certain hour, are frequent- 
ly ignored. 

A woman who has entered a num- 
ber of contests pointed out that the 
mailing hour is most important, for 
the rule says that the answer must be 
“postmarked” before midnight, April 
16. 
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Many fail because they believe that 
the rewording of an old slogan is 
enough, when the advertiser obvious- 
ly wants a new thought. Superlatives 
are dangerous, particularly the use of 
“best.” Smart manufacturers are care- 
ful not to be too sweeping in their 
claims. 

There is another group of contest- 
ants whose answers are discarded be- 
cause they insist on using unusual 
words, when what the sponsor of the 
prize offer wants is the most simple 
and sincere method of calling atten- 
tion to his product. 

In each contest the advertiser has 
certain ideas he wishes to project, 
and the letters containing these key 
thoughts are put aside for further 
consideration, the prize, or prizes, 
eventually going to the letters express- 
ing these key thoughts with the great- 
est element of novelty and sincerity. 

One of the more interesting surveys 
concerns the people who make up the 
contest-entering public. The vast ma- 
jority of them are not too well educat- 
ed, and definitely in the rank amateur 
class. That is why the sponsors of 
contests sometimes have to discard as 
worthless 90% of the entries. 

People enter contests for two major 
reasons. The first is money; the sec- 
ond is because they have become en- 
grossed in contests as a hobby. A 
great many of the successful contest- 
ants belong to the “shut-in” class. For 
these invalids and semi-invalids the 
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radio has proved a great boon, and 
because they hear the offers day after 
day and have time to study them, they 
can frequently submit a winning an- 
swer. 

It is true that there is a certain 
group of contestants who enter so reg- 
ularly that they are almost profession- 
als, but as the editor of one of the 
better known contest magazines ex- 
plained, if sponsors did not want the 
same people to try time after time 
they would say so. After all, these 
so-called “professionals” have earned 
their titles through work. 

It has also been pointed out that 
the American housewife has won more 
prizes than any other class, largely 
because when she completes the state- 
ment, “I like flour because . . . ,” she 
has the authority necessary to back up 
her comments. 

The two most successful money- 
makers in the contest field have been 
men, and each won $100,000 in a 
cigarette contest. An American hu- 
morist has been so fortunate during 
a lifetime of contesting that he has 
listed his major prizes in his biography 
as it appears in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. 

When the National Association of 
Contestants decided to elect an “All- 
American” team, one fellow was 
found so successful that hundreds of 
people wrote him for advice. So he 
started a school which aids people 
who wish to enter the game, charging 
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a small fee for his helpful criticism. 

Another indication of the popular- 
ity of contesting is the success of a 
weekly broadcast, The Contest Club 
of the Air. This comes from a New 
England station and has for its theme, 
How to Enter a Contest and Win. 
The members of the club seem to do 
very well when it comes to winnings, 
and are loud in their praise of the 
woman who directs the show. One 
member recently won $100 a month 
for life, five have won cars. Mink 
coats, a cub plane, electric refriger- 
ators, washing machines have been 
delivered. A 14-year-old girl who is 
a member has won 70 prizes, an older 
woman nearly 200. 


Flights of Fancy 


She hesitated into the room.— 
M. Eleanor Fennessy. 


The actor had a bad case of 
ham-n-ego.—Robert Carroll. 


She is always feline—catty with 
women, kittenish with men. 


Many floor shows could be im- 
proved by letting more floor show. 
—Noel Wical. 

Requirements for a _ successful 
clubwoman: bust, buttons, bustle, all 
oversize.—Margaret Yates. 


It is quite true that someone always 
wins a contest, also that the advertiser 
comes out ahead because of his in- 
creased sales, But there is more to 
the contest industry than these two 
items. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
postage stamps are purchased, and the 
judging firms provide work for hun- 
dreds of clerks. Most of the five 
magazines relating to the game enjoy 
a good circulation, and carry advertis- 
ing from firms dealing in such prize- 
offer necessities as manuscript paper, 
heavy envelopes, paper clips, rhyming 
dictionaries and a Thesaurus. 

It would seem as if a large number 
of people hold winning tickets in the 
contest industry. 


We need less amusing and more 
musing.—Fulton ]. Sheen. 

She is a polished girl—everything 
she says casts a reflection on. some- 
body. 

His dynamic qualities were those 
of a piece of chewed string—Au- 
gusta L, Francis. 


He was so crooked that the wool 
he pulled over your eyes was 10% 
cotton.—Marquette (Mich.) Mining 
Journal. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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Dear Friend: 


You are a fortunate person, a person of taste and amazing 
friendships. Your reading of THe Carnotic Dicest has intro- 
duced writers from all over the world into your home. The 
greatest and most venerable of Catholic journalists—Hilaire 
Belloc—for example, a man who knows no peer among ob- 
servers of the world scene. Mortimer Adler, Carleton Smith, 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Damon Runyon, Heywood Broun, 
Jacques Maritain, Pat O’Brien, Ronald Knox, Christopher Daw- 
son, Elsie Robinson, Helen Walker Homan, Somerset Maug- 
ham, President Hutchins, H. L. Mencken, Theodore Maynard, 
Ralph Adams Cram, Richard Le Gallienne, Daniel Sargent, 
Arnold Lunn, Ed Doherty and hundreds of others—they have 
been your guests this last year. Congratulations! 


The editors have promised an especially interesting and 
instructive number for the Christmas edition. As a reader of 
choice literature you will want your friends to get this copy 
and all the succeeding numbers. 


After all is said and done, what better and more lasting 
gift can be presented than a year’s subscription to THe Catu- 
otic Dicest? Remember, not one gift at Christmastime but a 
dozen friendly, useful, thoughtful and delightful reminders 
throughout the year. 


We expect a large number of subscriptions to be given as 
Christmas gifts and would like to be sure that your gift arrives 
on time. An attractive gift-announcement card, and the Christ- 
mas edition in a gay holiday wrapper, will be mailed, properly 
timed to arrive just at Christmas, Send the order blank today, 
and you will have your Christmas shopping done. Payment 
may accompany order or be made after January Ist if you desire. 


Cordially, 


ee / 


Business Manager 
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Christmas Gift Rates 


1 subscription - - - $3.00 
2 subscriptions - - - 2.50 each 
3 or more subscriptions - 2.25 each 
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Your own subscription (either new or re- 
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What Readers Say 


My copies of the Catholic Digest are always passed along to others, 
oftentimes before I have finished with them. I have to buy a second copy 
for myself frequently. Last March I had to buy three before I could 
keep one long enough to read it through. 

M. L. W., Chicago, IIl. 


A lady traveling some distance was reading the Catholic Digest. 
The train was due to stop ten minutes, and with others she started 
to alight to stretch on the station platform. She took up her Digest, 
remarking, “Someone might pick it up,” and carried it with her. Upon 
returning to their seats her escort noticed that wher leaving she had left 
her handbag, containing her money, etc., on the seat. 

She no doubt considered the Catholic Digest more valuable. 


J. W. S., Miami, Fla. 
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Polish Priests in Nazi Hands 


“Resolute in wickedness” 


By MICHAEL CAHILL 


Condensed from the Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


Before the Nazi hordes crushed 
Poland there were about 20,700,000 
Catholics in the country, about 65°% 
of the population. Greek Catholics, 
3,300,000; Eastern Orthodox, about 
3,800,000; Protestants, about 800,000; 
and Jews, about 3,100,000, had ab- 
solute religious liberty under Poland’s 
constitution. Naziism, with its pagan 
Fihrer-worship, struck first with ruth- 
less brutality at the Catholic Church 
in Poland, and its actions confirm the 
opinion expressed by Pope Pius XI 
two and a half years earlier that Nazi- 
ism wages a war of extermination 
against the Church of Christ. 

As soon as Polish opposition to the 
Nazi invasion had been crushed, the 
people of Poland’s western provinces 
were torn from their homes, lands, 
shops, and with callous cruelty thrust 
into the “Government-General” area. 
Their homes, lands, shops, productive 
and other property were for Germans, 
Germans brought from Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania to make room for 
the Russians. For at that moment 
Hitler was declaring his undying love 
for Stalin; the eternal friendship then 
pledged that was to endure less than 
two years. Poland’s western prov- 
inces, Poznan, Pomorze, and Silesia, 
were annexed to the German Reich, 


along with the Wloclawek, Lodz, 
Plock, and Kalisz districts. In this 
area the Catholic life of Poland was 
particularly fruitful, and the strength 
of the Church probably induced 
greater ferocity in the Nazi persecu- 
tion than elsewhere. The reign of 
terror was not so severe in the Gov- 
ernment-General zone. 

“Hitlerism,” said Cardinal Hlond 
in his report of April, 1940, “carries 
on a systematic and total destruction 
of the Catholic Church in the vast 
and rich regions of Poland which, 
contrary to right, have been incor- 
porated into the Reich because of 
their metallurgic and textile indus- 
tries, their abundance of excellent coal 
mines, and the fertility of their soil 
and their rich forests. Except in the 
Katowice diocese, where the invaders 
have restrained themselves in order 
not to antagonize Catholic workers 
in coal mines and metal industries, 
ecclesiastical administration has been 
entirely destroyed. Churches and 
Catholic cemeteries are in the hands 
of the invaders. Catholic worship 
has ceased to exist. The word of the 
Lord is not preached. Sacraments are 
not administered even to people on 
their deathbeds. In many places, Con- 
fession has been forbidden. In the 
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remaining districts of the country, 
churches may be opened only on Sun- 
day, and then only for a few hours. 
Marriages between Poles have been 
forbidden for many months. Catho- 
lic Action has been suppressed; the 
Catholic press and Catholic charity 
organizations have been destroyed. 
No initiative pertaining to religious 
life is permitted, 

“Monasteries of men and women 
have been methodically suppressed, as 
well as the flourishing organizations 
they had created, such as schools, hos- 
pitals, institutions of charity, of social 
assistance, and the press. Their build- 
ings have been occupied by the Nazis. 
Many friars have been imprisoned and 
numerous nuns dispersed. Cathedrals 
and episcopal palaces, seminary build- 
ings, endowments of episcopal sees and 
of ecclesiastical chapters, funds of the 
curiae and of the seminaries, farms 
and forests belonging to the Church, 
churches and their equipment, parish 
houses with their furniture and the 
personal linen of the pastors, even 
archives and diocesan museums—all 
have been plundered by the invaders. 
Robberies were committed for the 
profit of the German state or for the 
benefit of individuals. Everything that 
could be carried away was transferred 
to the Reich. The rest was left for the 
newly arrived German settlers.” 

These are the words of a prince of 
the Church, of the cardinal primate 
of Poland, Catholics will not discount 
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them as wartime propaganda. Most 
of the bishops in the Nazi-occupied 
area were interned or imprisoned, and 
administration of the dioceses was 
made impossible. In Poznan and 
Pomorze, 80°% of the clergy were ar- 
rested. A few managed to escape to 
the Of 
those arrested, all under 60 years of 


Government-General zone. 


age were shipped to concentration 
camps in Germany. In Silesia num- 
bers of priests and of layfolk escaped 
excesses of persecution by declaring 
that they were of the German race. 
Elderly priests, especially those of 
higher ecclesiastical rank and _ those 
most loved by the people, were forced 
to do heavy manual labor. Some 
were held as hostages to compel obe- 
dience of the people. When priests 
were executed in Poznan, other priests 
were forced to attend the executions, 
then to dig graves and bury their 
compatriots. 

Father Niziolkiewicz was sentenced 
to death in Slaboszewo. The charge 
was that he had established a chapel 
in what once was a German school. 
The chapel was in the building be- 
fore the war, and the property had 
been legally acquired. There was a 
mass execution of Religious and lay 
leaders at Sroda. But Father Janicki, 
the pastor, was taken to Poznan and 
there murdered. Father Zablocki, of 
Gniezno, when Polish civil authority 
collapsed, organized a guard to main- 
tain order. He went to meet the 
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| Germans as they approached the city, 


was shot twice without reason. Later, 
when he left the hospital, he was 


| seized, as were also 14 members of 


the guard he had formed, and taken 
to Inowroclaw, where all were shot. 
In the Gniezno and Poznan arch- 


| dioceses, says Cardinal Hlond, at least 
| 40°/ of the priests are in prison. The 
' Chelmno diocese had 650 priests. 
| Only 20 were left in their parishes. 


The cathedral of Cracow, where 
the kings of Poland were crowned 


| and where their ashes rest, was closed 


soon after the Nazis took control. 


| When a concession was made later 


and two Masses each week permitted, 


, the names of the celebrants had to be 


submitted for approval. Only priest 
and server are allowed to enter the 
building, and a Gestapo agent must 
be present. The keys are in Nazi 
hands, and soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets escort priest and server from 
the cathedral after the Masses. More 
than 100 priests of the diocese of 
Silesia have been imprisoned. They 
sleep on filthy straw, are forced to 
clean toilets. They have been flogged, 
then have had salt brine poured into 
open wounds. Father Wycislik was 
tied to a threshold so that persons en- 
tering or leaving the building had to 
step on him. Bishop Adamski is in 
a prison camp. At Random, in the 
diocese of Sandomierz, four priests 
had teeth knocked out and jaws brok- 
en. They gave unsatisfactory replies 


to questions such as this: “Do you 
believe in God? If you do, you are 
an idiot. If you don’t, you are a 
quack.” 

A report prepared by an Italian 
priest, La situazione della Chiesa Cat- 
tolica nella Polonia occupata dai tede- 
schi, quoted by the Polish Informa- 
tion Center, New York, states: “The 
day after the occupation of Warsaw 
the Germans arrested 330 priests, 
among them 80 schoolteachers and 
70 university professors. They were 
detained for two weeks with little wa- 
ter and no food, in dark, windowless 
cells, unable to satisfy the most elemen- 
tary hygienic needs. They were not 
permitted to say Mass, and their Brev- 
The 
same report gives information about 
the fate of Bishop Fulman of Lublin, 


zone: 


iaries were taken from them.” 


in the Government-General 
“Bishop Fulman, 75 years old, was 
accused of hiding a machine gun un- 
der a hedge in his garden. The gar- 
den of the episcopal residence is some 
distance from the city and abuts on 
empty lots and meadows. Some Ger- 
mans, members of the present city 
administration of Lublin, admitted 
that the machine gun had been placed 
purposely in the garden by the Ges- 
tapo. After their temporary imprison- 
ment in Lublin, Bishop Fulman and 
his priests were called, in December, 
before a German court martial. The 
court, after a secret session, and with- 
out admitting any defense lawyers, 
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sentenced them to death. This sen- 
tence was later commuted by the 
governor-general to life 
ment. Immediately the bishop and 
the other priests were transported to 
Berlin and from there to the Sach- 


imprison- 


senhausen-Oranienburg camp. Their 
priestly vestments were taken away 
from them and their heads shaved. 
They were given an icy shower bath 
and then, shivering with cold, naked, 
were filmed from all sides in the 
presence of the camp guards and of 
the Hitler Jugend. These ecclesiastical 
prisoners receive the same fare every 
day: in the morning a cup of hot wa- 
ter with a little flour; at noontime a 
potato or turnip soup; in the evening 
a cup of black coffee and a daily ration 
of a little more than an ounce of bread. 
On Sundays a few peas are added to 
the soup. The prisoners do not get 
any fats or meat. Every morning the 
bishops must appear at the roll call 
without their overcoats and _bare- 
headed, even in below-zero temper- 
atures. The roll call lasts from one 
to three hours. Bishop Fulman was 
so weak from cold and undernourish- 


y 
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ment that he could not stand on his 
legs and had to crawl on all fours. 
The bishops, just like all other prison- 
ers, have their ears boxed by the 
guards for the slightest violation of 
Whenever a Ges- 
tapo agent enters their cells, the bish- 
ops must rise quickly and stand at 
attention. These are the conditions 
in which 45 Polish priests, also some 


camp regulations. 


Czechs and Germans, are living in| 
the Oranienburg camp. Polish priests | 


are the most brutally treated. 


All this violence and horror in Po- | 


land shows the Nazi aim, which is to 


destroy not only the Church in Po- | 
land but all agencies that can educate | 
and develop leaders among the Polish } 
The superior Nazis see the | 


people. 
Poles as a people who are destined to 


be their slaves, the hewers of wood | 


and the drawers of water who will 
serve the master race. If we can do 


: 
nothing more to help, at least we } 


can pray for Poland, beseech God to 


sustain and to liberate the bishops, | 


the priests, and the people of that 
unhappy country.* 


*See also Soviet Rule in Poland, CaTHOLIC j 


Dicest, p. 30, June, ’41. 


VIRGINIA 


First priests definitely known: The Jesuits, Juan B. Segura and Luis de | 


Quiros, in September, 1570. 


First Mass: Probably by one of the foregoing. 
First-mentioned Baptism: Charles Edward Cameron, a few days after 


his birth on Feb. 22, 1753. 





Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April °39). 
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mn his | The sins of the parents 
fours. | 
rison- | 
y the | IF | were to put up my shingle, 
on of }emulating the doctors, dentists and 
Ges- lawyers, it probably would bear the 
bish- | startling inscription, “Murder, Incor- 
nd at | porated.” Not that I am an arch- 
itions | criminal in any sense of the word, 
some | but my work, of writing murder 
1g in | mysteries and detective stories, has to 
riests | do with crimson death. 
It is a strange work for a woman. 
1 Po- | Strange, but most fascinating. Arising 
is to | With the dawn to drive over the high- 
1 Po- | Ways on an assignment with my 
ucate | mother, who is my constant com- 
lish | panion, to a far distant spot where 
» the | another life has been snuffed out, cov- 
ed to | ering every detail of a new crime 
yood | until another story is complete—that 
will | is my work! 
n do} Into the picturesque little town of 
- we | Pocahontas, Ark., beside which the 
d to Black river drifts lazily, I came to in- 
Lops, | vestigate the case of Cora Hebner, 
that | Who had been returned from Florida 
by authorities to face the charge of 
, murdering her husband, I waited in 
the yard of the tiny red-brick jail for 
Sheriff John Thompson to bring her 
down from an upper cell for a photo- 
| Staph, and finally, with the grating 
of the key in the lock, a heavy barred 


IOLIC 


| Murder, Incorporated 


By MARTHA LEE FORGY 


Condensed from the Grail* 


Gone was the well-groomed smart- 
ness that had marked her appearance 
at the time of her arrest, but she still 
wore an air of nonchalance and her 
cold blue eyes held such hostility, as 
they swept me from head to foot, that 
I felt distinctly uncomfortable. 

Upstairs, dropping onto her bunk, 
she surprisingly enough burst into 
tears. For more than 100 hours she 
had withstood the officials’ grilling 
without apparent feeling. Unyielding 
indifference had marked her every 
move; and Sheriff Thompson regard- 
ed incredulously her first show of real 
emotion, 

“I’m going to tell you all about it,” 
she promised tremulously. “Just give 
me a little time.” 

But the aged woman never con- 
fessed the details of the slaying. Sud- 
denly she seemed to have fully re- 
alized the futility of her life, the 
wasted youth from which she could 
have launched an upright, worth- 
while existence. One week later, as 
the story of Cora Hebner and the 
especially posed photographs were on 
their way to New York, her inert 
body was found on the bunk, She 
had swallowed the poison she had 


s de | door swung wide and a ponderous, cleverly secreted in the hem of her 
gtay-haired woman shuffled out. skirt. 
ifter | *St. Meinrad, Ind. October, 1941. 
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Two young women, Beulah Honey- 
cutt and Jean Brooks, tiring of the 
monotony of the sleepy Tennessee 
town of Elizabethton, three years ago 
set out together on a_ hitch-hiking 
tour in search of adventure. They 
thumbed their way through the great 
Southwest, leisurely enjoying the life 
of Riley; thence to the northern lake 
country, their spirit of boldness grow- 
ing with the adventure until at last 
they decided it would give them an 
opportunity for even greater freedom 
if they could travel in their own car, 
They 
planned to rob the next motorist giv- 
They met him, an 


with plenty of cash to spend. 


ing them a lift. 
Illinois farmer, at Princeton, Ind., and 
their plotting ended with the death of 
well-meaning Felix Shannon. 

Shortly before they faced trial I 
visited the thin, auburn-haired Jean 
Brooks and the dark-eyed brunette 
Beulah Honeycutt in their cells in the 
Wayne county jail at Fairfield, IIl. 

“If we could just turn back time 
to the day when Beulah and I de- 
termined to leave our homes in Ten- 
nessee. If we had never started out 
on the road we called adventure none 
of this would ever have happened,” 
Jean Brooks admitted bitterly. “Now 
we face—who can tell?” 

Beulah Honeycutt, who had fired 
the shot that ended the farmer’s life, 
sat dejectedly in the dark, narrow, 
cubicle. 


steel At her companion’s 


words a worried frown deepened on 


November 


her forehead and she shuddered ever 
so slightly. A few days later she was 
sentenced to 99 years in a woman's 
prison while Jean Brooks, her co 
searcher for thrilling adventure and 
accomplice in crime, was given 30 
years. 

Such stories are endless and they 
are increasing with alarming rapidity. 
For today crime continues to increase 
in the US. 

There is a murder perpetrated every 
44 minutes, and a major felony every 
21 seconds. And this in spite of the 
fact that each year a sum large enough 
to run the federal government in 
normal times for four years is ex- 
pended on crime. 

Many of us who abide in the shel- 
tered security of morally sound homes 
are prone to pay little heed to the 
situation, and yet it is a problem ot 
vital importance to us all, threatening 
This con- 
cerns our youth, for today, according 
to FBI reports, nearly 20% of the 
crime perpetrated in the U.S. is the 
work of girls and boys who have not 


the health of our nation. 


yet reached the voting age. 

Of special significance is the fact 
that at least 75° of the juveniles come 
from broken homes. Nine out of ten, 
as children, have been started off in 
the wrong direction, deprived of the 
sympathy, love, understanding and 
guidance of congenial, attentive pat- 
ents; through divorce, 4 
mother and father concerned ovef 


denied, 
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their future, aiding them through 
formative years to live up to a high 
standard of ideals, to a religious and 
moral code. 

Investigation has also shown a com- 
plete lack of contact with church and 
character-building institutions in most 
cases, and frequently an equal lack of 
education. When, then, at the aver- 
age age of 19 years, these boys and 
girls become “numbers” in a state 
penitentiary they have become what 
their youth decreed they would be- 
come, the victims of broken, inhar- 
monious home life. 

John Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the U. S. Department of Justice car- 
ried much the same thought to Father 
Flanagan’s boys recently when he 
spoke at the commencement exercises 
at Boys Town: 

“We have come to visualize Boys 
Town as a beacon, radiating the light 
of new hope to the nation’s youth. In 
this haven of Christian ideals, youth 
is inspired to achievement. Here the 
great American tradition of opportu- 
nity for all is exemplified. 

“People commit crime because they 
lack moral responsibility. We have 
youth committing crime because their 
spiritual growth has been stifled. We 
have youth in crime because we have 
failed to provide youth with proper 
upbringing and outlets for energy. 
Only in the rarest instances of dis- 
vased minds can we say that the first 
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offender commits crimes out of sheer 
antisocial sentiments. Children are 
driven to crime because of deep-laid 
faults in society such as poverty, de- 
generacy, parental neglect and lack of 
religious training. 

“I believe that a prime factor in 
the disregard by youth for law lies 
in an equal or greater disrespect for 
law and order on the part of the 
adults of our generation. I insist that 
no youth ever developed an heroic 
ideal that was not first centered about 
some adult. When the youngster be- 
gins to show disrespect for law and 
order, you can be sure he learned 
something of that attitude at home, 
or he was not taught to recognize 
right from wrong so that he could 
make his own decisions.” 

Mr. Hoover’s suggestion to the cit- 
izens of Boys Town concerning in- 
dividual effort in building a crime- 
free America, should embrace us all. 

“Keep yourselves physically strong, 
mentally pure, and morally straight. 

“Every youth you teach to hate 
crime is a victory. Every person you 
can interest in a desire for clean pol- 
itics, good government, honest admin- 
istration of justice, is indeed worthy 
of a citation of bravery and fidelity 
in action. 

“Remember this: what you think 
today will guide our nation tomor- 
row! There can be no greater achieve- 
ment than to build for the happiness 
and moral safety of the future.” 
















Man Bites Dog—I Hope 


By CARLTON BROWN 


Condensed from Broun’s Nutmeg* 


| would be one of the last men to 
take a laissez-faire attitude toward the 
raising of a chicken in a bottle, or the 
parachuting of a sheep from an air- 
plane (two advertising practices which 
have aroused the righteous ire of the 
ASPCA); and the American Humane 
Association would not be justified in 
applying its term pitilacker to me. 
But a perusal of several issues of the 
association’s monthly intelligencer, the 
National Humane Review, \eads me 
to the conclusion that the animal king- 
dom is a pretty fair match for man- 
kind, and if this fauna-championing 
zeal is carried too far, the human race 
will be in line for a severe drubbing. 
Things have come to a pretty pass 
when Miss Gladys Cooper of Call It 
a Day can, as she did in a Kindness 
Week broadcast, take the side of her 
pet monkey who “chased Ivor Novello 
up hill and down dale for half a mile 
one sunny afternoon,” and gain the 
tacit support of the nation’s humane 
societies. As for me, Ill take my stand 
with Ivor Novello and everyone else 
who has been hurried toward pre- 
mature senility by the aggression of 
household pets. 

If it appeared in any other publica- 
tion but the National Humane Re- 
view, one would judge that Walt 


Tragi-comedy 


Mason had his tongue in his cheek 
when he wrote the prose-poem adjur- 
ing us to “be kind to all dumb crit. 
ters, be kind to bees and sharks, to 
every bird that twitters, to every dog 
that barks;” and to such things as 
ganders, alligators, bees, snails and 
armadillos, which suit Mr. Mason’s 
rhyme but surely nobody’s reason. 
That Mr. Mason and the National 
Humane Review are in deadly earnest 
in advocating our warm-heartedness 
toward such animals as these is shown 
by an article touting the white rat as 
an “intelligent, affectionate and enter- 
taining pet.” But, they have to admit 
way down in the article, “the rat is 
naturally nervous. His teeth are very 
sharp and he uses them instinctively 
in self-defense.” If they call the white 
rat “nervous,” I’d like to know how 
they'd describe the feelings of the 
anonymous gentleman in Miss Coop- 
er’s “chatty discourse” when a child’s 
tame white rat ran up the leg of 
his pants. They don’t waste a grain 
of sympathy on him, a mere man, and 
yet the chances are he didn’t have any 
very sharp teeth to use instinctively in 
self-defense. Self-defense, the Review 
seems to feel, is something only a 
despicable cad would use against an 
animal. 


*Formerly 300 Main St., Stamford, Conn. July 15, 1939. 
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The National Humane Review ac- 
cepts it as “the law of nature” that 
“every animal preys each on the other 
that they may survive.” But catch an 
animal preying on a man, and the 
man resenting it, and the ASPCA* 
steps in and slaps a warrant on him. 
Every issue of the magazine carries a 
section of gloating communications 
from societies in all parts of the coun- 
try which have been instrumental in 
fining or imprisoning people who 
have held their own in conflicts with 
the animal world. 

When Thomas Hannaberry, an 
ASPCA ambulance driver, rescued a 
pigeon from the gargoyle-studded 
steeple of a church in New York City 
a couple of years ago, the National 
Humane Review pointed out that 
“had his foot slipped, or had one of 
the gargoyles given way, Hannaberry 
would have been thrown into the 
street 150 feet below. As a matter of 
fact, while he was climbing, one of 
the gargoyles did actually give under 
his weight, but with great presence 
of mind Hannaberry shifted his posi- 
tion and saved himself.” If Hanna- 
berry hadn’t saved himself I feel quite 
sure the ASPCA would have razed 
the church to get their pigeon, and 
the posthumous awarding of the gold 
medal of the American Humane As- 
sociation would have been cold com- 
fort to Hannaberry’s survivors and 


“American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.—Ed. 
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the congregation bereft of its church. 

But maybe a widowed Mrs. Hanna- 
berry would have “felt there was a 
certain fitness in the manner of her 
husband’s passing,” as Mrs. Thomas 
M. Bratcher did when her spouse was 
done in by an automobile while caring 
for an injured puppy. Mr. Bratcher’s 
last words to his wife, as she held the 
dying man’s hand were, “Don’t for- 
get to cover the bird. It might get 
cold.” 

Bob Coles of the ASPCA doesn’t 
seem to have risked his life in captur- 
ing an escaped monkey in New York, 
but the entire solicitude of the Nation- 
al Humane Review is for the monkey. 
Although in two hours it “assembled 
a crowd of more than 5,000 persons, 
had the police reserves called out, 
drove 15 customers and 35 employees 
of a beauty parlor into hysterics, mo- 
bilized the house detectives and the 
bellhops of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
into a monkey hunt,” and “adjourned 
a meeting of the joint board of the 
Cloakmaker’s Union,” the only moral 
the Review can draw from the affair 
is that “the monkey seemed happy” 
when he found himself in the arms 
of an ASPCA officer, That’s all that 
would matter to the Review. 

The National Humane Review 
abounds in innocent-seeming little 
items whose purpose is not at once 
clear. For example: “Raymond Taylor, 
colored, was sent to the workhouse 
for 30 days for stabbing a dog in St. 
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Louis, Mo. In connection with the 
same outbreak he received 90 days 
for stabbing his friends.” 

Obviously, the friends are of minor, 
incidental interest to our editor. We 
are told that the dog “was suffering 
from a severe stab wound in the sub- 
lumbar region, and from loss of 
blood,” and for all the editor seems to 
care the friends might have been chop- 
ped up into little bits. It is worthy of 
note that the number of friends is not 
given, 

In a slightly less ambiguous way, 
the Review reports: “A news item 
from Alton, Mo., tells of Avery 


y 


Brown, 51, getting 30 days in jail for 
beating another man over the head 
with a dog. Brown was tried for as- 
sault on W. C. McKee, 83. During 
a heated argument, it was testified, 
Brown picked up McKee’s small ter- 
rier and beat the aged man until the 
dog was dead. McKee, who was seri- 
ously injured, has recovered.” 

The editor’s interest in this item is 
from a purely kindness-to-animals 
angle; it’s a cinch that if Brown had 
beat McKee over the head with, say, 
his wife, the Review would have re- 
garded the affair with supreme in- 
difference. 


The Funny Papers 


1. More than half of the comics published contain immoral pres- 


entations in picture and print, 


2. The effect of such reading is to poison the soul. It defrauds 
the future man by enslaving the young imagination. The wild 
fancies and exaggerations of the unreal in life supplant aspirations 
for that which ennobles and inspires. 

3. Today’s young readers are tomorrow’s leaders, and such read- 
ing indicates a coming generation even more ferocious than the 


present one. 


4. They involve a huge waste of the nation’s money; for it is 
estimated that $12 million annually are expended for this “graphic 


insanity.” 


5. The format, the cheap newsprint, the ugly type, the vulgar 
drawings, the crude colorings violate all the concepts of art and 
destroy in the child an appreciation for the lovely, the true and the 


beautiful. 


6. The comics undo much of the good work which our educa- 
tional system has spent billions to achieve. 
The comics are not comic. They are tragic. 


The Chicago Daily News quoted in Telling Facts (Fall °41). 
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Little hobgoblins 


Medical Boners 


By DR. CAROLINE A. CHANDLER 


Condensed from the Catholic Woman’s World* 


More or less at random I have 
jotted down a few of the more com- 
mon medical boners to which so many 
of the laity succumb, I'll start the ball 
rolling with the most frequently ex- 
pressed fallacy, and to my mind, the 
worst: 

That aspirin is hard on the heart. 
Aspirin is not hard on the heart. I 
feel like saying it three times for em- 
phasis, but I suppose if anyone is 
determined not to believe a statement, 
mere repetition of it won't do any 
good, What should convince even the 
diehards, however, is the following 
statement: far from being hard on the 
heart, aspirin is one of the chief drugs 


given to alleviate pain and fever in 


rheumatic fever, and that disease is 
one in which the heart is the organ 
most often seriously affected. 

I don’t know where or how this 
quaint notion about the deleterious 
effect of aspirin on the heart arose, 
but I suspect that “heartburn” is tied 
Now 
heartburn has nothing whatever to do 
with the heart. It is a lay term for a 
type of indigestion. If taken in large 
quantities, and sometimes even if tak- 
en in small quantities, aspirin will 
produce a feeling of “stomachburn,” 


up with it in some fashion. 


especially on an empty stomach, But 


if a small amount of bicarbonate of 
soda is taken along with the aspirin, 
the stomach remains completely and 
silently happy. And let me assure you 
that if it were really the heart which 
were “burning,” gallons of bicarbon- 
ate of soda wouldn’t put out the fire! 

That one should starve a cold and 
feed a fever. This is another gem 
which ought to be relegated to the 
ash can, Neither part of it is correct 
and altogether it makes one of those 
half truths which are far more dan- 
gerous than an out-and-out untruth. 
The worst feature of all, however, is 
that this adage concentrates on the 
problem of food for the person with 
the cold or the fever. What it should 
concern itself with is not food but 
fluid. The first thing a doctor says 
to a patient with any kind of a fever 
is, “Go to bed and force fluids,” fluids 
in this case being water, orange juice, 
tomato juice and an endless variety 
of fruit-juice combinations. 
Nourishment in this 
way until the patient begins to eat 
solid foods again. But more impor- 
tant than the nourishing angle is the 
beneficial effect of a large quantity of 
liquid on a fever-racked body, One 
of the things doctors dread is to have 
a patient become “dehydrated,” or 


other 
is maintained 


*Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. October, 1941. 
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dried out, from fever. Dehydration 
leads to poor circulation, badly func- 
tioning kidneys and a whole mess of 
trouble. That is why, in the hospital, 
we so frequently resort to giving 
sugar or salt solutions by vein to seri- 
ously ill and feverish patients who, 
for one reason or another, cannot take 
liquids by mouth. People have been 
kept alive for days and even weeks 
on fluids so injected. So let’s revise this 
second boner a bit and say, “Drink 
to a cold and drink to a fever and 
drink and drink and keep on drink- 
ing.” 

That tomatoes, oranges and other 
citrus fruits are acid. | purposely put 
this fable next in line, because it has 
some connection with the previous 
bubble. Many times when I say to a 
mother, “Be sure to give Johnny 
plenty of fruit juices and tomato 
juice,” I’m met with this answer, 
“But doctor, I’m afraid to give him 
those things because they are so 
‘acidy.’” 

Sorry, but that just doesn’t happen 
to be so. It is true that citrus fruits 
and tomatoes contain small amounts 
of organic acids, but when these foods 
or the juices of them are ingested, the 
body converts these acids into alkaline 
products, As Dr. Henry C. Sherman 
says in his textbook, The Chemistry 
of Food and Nutrition, “The benefit 
to health which so generally results 
from a free use of milk, vegetables 
and fruits in the diet may be attribut- 


able in part to the fact that these food; 
yield alkaline residues when oxidized 
in the body.” 

Some people, to be sure, because off 
an idiosyncrasy, cannot take certain 
of the fruit juices or tomato juice) 
without developing “stomachburn,’§ 
But here again good old bicarbonate] 
of soda will usually turn the tide. If 


you happen to be among those present 
who can’t take juices comfortably, @ 
just try putting a pinch of soda in 
your morning O, J. or T. J. It will} 


do wonders. 

For the sake of brevity I will have] 
to dismiss some of the greatest fallacies @ 
with a minimum of comment. 

That “acute indigestion” is acute} 
indigestion. There may be bona-fide| 
cases of the above, but 99 out of every @ 
100 labeled thus are actually examples 
of heart attack (angina pectoris or 
coronary thrombosis). 

That tuberculosis is hereditary. You 4 
cannot inherit a germ. You can in | 
herit the kind of physique which may 7 
predispose to T. B. but you have to F 
acquire the germ from the outside of 9 
you to get the disease. q 

That cancer is contagious. Definite 9 
ly no, : 
That birthmarks are caused by pre- © 
natal evil influences, maternal frights 
and such like. Emphatically no. . 

That a stomach-ache or abdominal © 
pain in general should be the signal § 
for taking a laxative. No! If you dont | 
know why not, ask your physician. 
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Adolph against himself 


Tyrant, fiend, Beelzebub. These 
are a few of the titles conferred on 
Adolph Hitler by a Europe drenched 
with the blood of his ruthless persecu- 
tion, Now comes another title—“Hit- 
None would be 


> 


ler the Missionary.’ 
more surprised by this title than the 
Fuhrer himself, and it is safe to say 
that he would heartily resent it. But 
he has actually earned the new title. 

The chief function of the missionary 
is to bring converts into the Church. 
And that is what Hitler is doing. His 
persecution of Catholics and his ef- 
forts to eliminate the Church in Ger- 
many have bounced right back at him 
and brought thousands of converts in- 
to the fold. It is a strange fact that 
the No. 1 renegade Catholic of the 
day should unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally be serving the Church he 
deserted, as its No. 1 missionary on 
the Continent. 

A few years ago, when I was in 
Germany, I studied the reaction of 
his persecution of Catholics. The out- 
standing effect, as I saw it, was that 
it not only increased their faith, but 
also brought back many fallen-aways. 
Lukewarm Catholics became ardent 
ones, and daily Mass became the order 
of the day to many who had previous- 
ly been only Sunday Catholics. 


Hitler the Missionary 


By JOSEPHINE QUIRK 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


From time to time I heard reports 
that many non-Catholics were knock- 
ing at the door of the Church for 
admission, among them many influ- 
ential people. Now we hear that a 
wave of conversion to Catholicism is 
sweeping across the greater Reich, 
This was substantiated in a series of 
letters I just read. They came from 
Germany and cover a period of two 
and a half years and give a graphic 
picture of conditions there. 

Recently I met Maria Shacko, young 
German concert singer who has lived 
in this country for five years. She told 
me that she was taking instructions to 
enter the Catholic Church and when 
I asked what had prompted her to 
take the step, she replied without a 
moment’s hesitation, “Adolph Hitler.” 
Noticing my surprise, she laughed 
and said, “Yes, he’s responsible for 
my conversion. You see, in Germany 
his persecution is bringing droves of 
converts into the Church, and he has 
even reached across the ocean, for I 
am one of his converts.” 

“How was that possible?” I asked. 
“How could he have influenced you?” 
Then she told the story: her family 
had always been Protestants; she had- 
n’t a relative or friend who was a 
Catholic. A few years ago, she was 
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shocked when she received word that 
the most rabid Protestant in her fam- 
ily was joining the Catholic Church. 
He had never had any use for Cath- 
olics. In every letter that followed, 
came news of another member of the 
family following the first one into the 
Church. This became so frequent 
that whenever she saw a letter with 
a German postmark, her first thought 
was, “I wonder who the Catholic is 
this time?” 

After two years of this, she decided 
to write her family and tell them 
what she thought about them. The 
wholesale conversions had got under 
her skin. Wasn’t their own religion 
good enough? Why were they affiliat- 
ing themselves with a Church that was 
banned by the government? Wouldn’t 
that lead them into further difficulties 
with the nazis? Didn’t they have 
enough troubles without inviting a 
new and unnecessary one? 

The answer to her letter was a 
human document. It was smuggled 
out of Germany by a friend on his 
way to South America. Much of this 
conversion movement was being kept 
under cover for fear of repercussions 
from the nazis. Much of it started in 
the concentration camps where Cath- 
olics startled the other prisoners by 
their courage and faith, and the sub- 
lime belief in the ultimate defeat of 
those who are fighting the will of 
God, From concentration camps came 
thrilling stories of whole groups of 


Jews who pleaded to be taken into 
the Church. 

Hundreds of Jews became Catholics 
after they left the prison camps. Many 
others pleaded for Baptism while still 
in prison, Lest anyone think they 
became Christians to gain immunity 
from Jewish purges, the letter said 
they wouldn’t dare reveal what they 
had done, and were still listed as Jews. 
They had become Catholics because, 
behind the walls of a concentration 
camp, they had found their Messiah. 

The letter told of the comfort de- 
rived from Holy Communion, One 
said, “You will never know, sister 
dear, how much you can bear until 
you know the sublime joy of receiving 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
with It the strength to bear anything 
the tyrant gives.” 

Miss Shacko was deeply impressed 
by all this. Here were people, hungry, 
tired of war, deprived of everything 
that makes life safe and comfortable, 
their civilization taken from them, 
slaves of a cruel dictator, yet they 
were more cheerful about their plight 
than their relative who, although safe 
and well in America, didn’t have 
their happiness. She wondered what 
they had found that made this pos- 
sible. 

She decided to look for it, too. She 
found it—in the Catholic Church. 
Hitler the Missionary had brought 
another convert to the Church he 
hates, 
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They That Die In the Lord 


War has today drawn into its 
vortex whole nations which up to the 
present have known the dread of bat- 
tle only from history or the newspa- 
pers. The result is that consciousness 
of death has been brought uncom- 
fortably close to untold millions. 
Death possesses two contrary char- 
acteristics: it is absolutely certain and 
it is almost as absolutely uncertain. 
Nobody ever hopes to escape death, 
and (except in such circumstances as 
will readily occur to anyone) nobody 
ever knows when he may have to 
submit to it. Both characteristics, 
properly regarded, are advantageous, 
for it is obviously an advantage to be 
quite sure that anything, whether it 
be a good or a bad thing, is bound to 
happen, because we are thus able to 
provide with certainty either for or 
against it as the case may be. Doubt- 
less some would find it a cause of 
complaint against God that He gives 
us no warning of the approach of 
death. If, as St. Paul says, “God our 
Saviour will have all men to be saved,” 
why does He not, as He might, give 
Us sinners an opportunity of preparing 
ourselves for that dreadful hour after 
which there can be no repentance? 
We do indeed quite often have 
warning. But apart from this, it is by 


By R. H. J. STEWART, S.J. 
Condensed from the Tadlet* 


no means certain that we should, on 
the whole, benefit by knowing before- 
hand the day of our death. For to 
know for certain that I would die on 
such-and-such a date would be also 
to know for certain that I should not 
die unul that date. It is to be feared 
that the will to use the intervening 
time for fitting preparation might 
with many people be less strong than 
the temptation to misuse the tempo- 
rary security thus afforded by defer- 
ring repentance until too late, for one 
cannot turn on “sorrow for sin and a 
firm purpose of amendment” at a 
moment’s notice, as he can turn on 
water from a tap. It is surely good 
logic to argue that since we do not 
know when we are to die, we should 
live ready to die at any time! 

So long as we have (or think that 
we have) reason to believe that death 
is still far distant, we are able to savor 
the beauty of such words as those of 
Ecclesiastes describing the calm ap- 
proach of dissolution, when “the sil- 
ver cord be broken, and the golden 
fillet shrink back, and the pitcher be 
crushed at the fountain, and the wheel 
be broken upon the cistern.” But 
when it seems to be near at hand, we 
are likely to find ourselves more in 
key with Job as he faced the summons 
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“to go,” as he says, “and return no 
more to a land that is gloomy and 
covered in shadow, a land of misery 
and dark as darkness itself, where no 
order but everlasting horror dwell- 
eth.” The Greeks thought of death 
as the passage from the light and color 
and movement of temporal life to a 
dreary existence of aimless wander- 
ings in a dim and listless world, cheer- 
ed once in a while as new additions 
to the colony of shadows brought 
news of the active world. To some 
Christians, the day of death appears 
as a day of wrath, disaster and an- 
guish, a day portentous and of bitter- 
ness untold. Indeed, the very fact that 
man is so certain of a life to come 
after death makes the prospect of it 
the more terrifying. One has heard the 
question, spoken in real panic, “When 
my soul leaves my body, what shall 
I see? What shall I hear? What shall 
I feel? Where shall I be?” 

It is not of much practical use to 
point out that the terms “see,” “feel,” 
“hear” (even “be’”’), in the sense which 
they bear in our present conditions 
of life, are altogether inapplicable to 
the activities of the spirit life. It is 
nearly impossible to explain satisfac- 
torily to the average inquirer what 
will then take the place of these oper- 
ations. It is more effective to ask such 
persons why the prospect of this new 
mode of life should inspire them with 
terror at all. On what grounds do 
they base their expectation that some 
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dreadful experience is awaiting them? 
Why, in short, are they so persuaded 
that death must be a fearful thing? 
To be frightened of death is unchris- 
tian because it is incompatible with 
belief in God. What possible sugges- 
tion is there in Revelation that God, 
who has placed us in a life so full of 
difficulties and sufferings as to tax to 
the utmost our strength and courage, 
would reserve the worst trial of all for 
a time when we shall be weakest? 
But this is what is necessarily implied 
in the assumption that death is in 
itself an awful thing. 

What we really mean (even though 
we may not know that we mean it) 
is that we are afraid to face God— 
frightened lest perhaps during life we 
may have been all the while deluding 
ourselves about His mercy, that we 
may have unwarrantably presumed 
upon His patience, and have formed 
for ‘ourselves a too accommodating 
idea of His justice. We fear all this 
may vanish like a daydream and that 
we shall find ourselves, stripped of 
our comfortable illusions, speechless 
and helpless in the presence of the 
Infinite, the Absolute. 

If in place of this terrifying picture 
we substitute the friendly figure of 
Christ, remembering what He has so 
clearly and emphatically taught us 
about the ways of God with His crea- 
tures, that horror will surely disap- 
pear. How can anyone who has 
familiarized himself with the words 
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and life of Christ, and has really tried, 
however faultily, to keep Him always 
in memory, ever be afraid to meet 
Christ anywhere? “For, though I 
should walk in the midst of the shad- 
ow of death, I will fear no evils, for 
Thou art with me.” It is true, as we 
learn from the Gospels, that Christ 
could on occasion be formidable and 
even terrible; but that was only to 
those who resisted and denied Him 
and cast Him off. Though we have 
sinned again and again, yet by God’s 
grace we have not “denied the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

What one feels, therefore, is that 
those are altogether wrong who think 
of the instant of death as dreadful 
and terrifying, and who picture the 
soul as being, as it were, wrenched 
agonizingly from the body. On the 
contrary, I suggest that that moment 
will be found to be the most consum- 
mately happy of all one’s life; and 
furthermore, that the act of dying is, 
in fact, a voluntary act—not, of course, 
in the sense that one could refuse it 
if one would, but in the sense that 
one would not refuse it if one could. 

We are taught that at the instant 
of death the soul which is in a state 
of grace can have the whole guilt of 
its venial sins remitted by a supreme 
act of charity, whereby it is wholly 
converted to God. But charity (let us 
call it love) is specified by the impulse 
to give, and the perfection of giving 
is self-giving. Perfect love in act, 


therefore, is perfect self-giving—com- 
plete surrender, in this instance, to 
God, 

But what is it that can move the 
soul at that last extremity to do whole- 
heartedly that which all its earth-life- 
long it has done so halfheartedly? 
Does not this theory, held by many, 
seem true: that in that fractional in- 
stant—no longer time, so to speak, but 
not yet eternity—God proposes to the 
soul, which sees at last, and for the 
first time, without obscurity, the one 
great, all-inclusive question to which 
our lives are meant to be the answer: 
God or not-God; love of Him with 
all one’s being, or only partial love, 
or none? With no imperfection to 
blur its vision the soul now gives itself 
entirely to God. For the first time in 
its existence the soul has found that 
for which (perhaps unknowingly) it 
has always yearned. How true it is 
that God so made us that our hearts 
must be forever restless till they rest 
in Him. 

Objections against this view arising 
from the fact that death is often pre- 
ceded by a long period of unconscious- 
ness, and also from the not infrequent 
occurrence of sudden death, are in 
fact no real difficulties at all. Since 
the soul is not an organ of the body, 
who is to say that spiritual activity 
may not be intensely operative be- 
neath physical inertia? And again, is 
it not a common experience that in 
moments of great stress, even in the 
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natural order, time seems to stand 
still, and the thought and deliberation 
that might normally take up hours 
is crammed into the space of a few 
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“come after” Him, so He has willed’ 
that we should also die as He did; 
and of this He has given us the per- 
fect example when on the cross He 





















seconds? freely, and of His own choice, com- 


Finally, as our Lord has willed that 
we should live as He did, should 


ys 
Definition 


Archbishop Ryan, who ever had a keen sense of humor, was examining 
a group of children before administering to them the sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. In answer to his request for a definition of Matrimony, a nervous little 
girl replied: “It is a place or state of punishment in which certain souls expiate 
the unremitted penalties of their sins and are thus purified for heaven.” 

“No, child, no!” exclaimed the startled pastor. “That is a definition of 
purgatory and not of Matrimony.” 

“Leave the little one alone,” said the archbishop, with his winning smile. 
“Maybe she is right. What do you and I know about it?” 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Sept. '41). 


Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 


Dog's House 


So it has come at last—the “custody of the bulldog divorce”—and it has 
not been in America but here in South Africa, in Johannesburg. One of the 


conditions of the agreement between the parties was that the wife should | 


remain in possession of the family bulldog, provided that the husband should 
be entitled to have access to the animal at reasonable times. Another condition 
in the agreement was that the husband should be entitled to remove the bull- 
dog from the home of the former wife “for a reasonable period,” which was 
not to exceed two days. The press report adds that there were no children of 
the marriage. The Southern Cross. 


Duty 


On a father-and-son expedition to Europe, one man was delighted by 


his son’s questions about Virgil, so he arranged the itinerary to give the boy | 
a day at Naples for the purpose of visiting with a guide the good man’s tomh. | 


When the boy returned from the trip, he slammed down his cap with an 


explosive, “Well, that job’s done!” “What job?” queried the father, “Well, | 


dad, the fellows at school made me promise to find Virgil’s tomb and spit 
on it and I’ve just done the job.” 
Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupré (Oct.-Nov. ’41). 


mitted His soul to God: “Father, into | 
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Motes and beams 


The Nazi blood theory is not being 
exalted for the first time in the history 
of European nations. People who lack 
a solid knowledge of history quite 
often think the nazi theory of race 
an invention of the man Hitler. Actu- 
ally it is a doctrine with a fairly long 
history. While engaged in a fierce, pro- 
tracted struggle with the Mohamme- 
dan Moors, the Spanish nation came 
to exalt both religion and race and 
made of them hallmarks, as it were, 
of true Spanish manhood. Racialism, 
as it existed in Spain in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, of Cardinal 
Ximenes, Charles V and Philip II, em- 
phasized the prevailing concept of pure 
blood and the contempt for tainted 
blood. The distinguished historian, 
Leopold von Ranke, even attributes 
both the introduction of the state in- 
quisition into Spain and its excesses 
to “peculiar tendencies of the Span- 
iards,” and assigns first place to “the 
prejudice regarding pure blood and 
tainted blood, which had acquired a 
hold over the Spaniards, exceeding by 
far the influence it obtained over any 
other people.” 

Only “old Catholics” and men of 
pure blood were thought trustworthy 
and honorable Spaniards in the full 
sense of the word. For a majority of 
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Pure Blood 


By F. P. KENKEL 


Condensed from Social Justice Review* 


public offices the proof of pure blood 
was demanded; it was considered a 
great concession, when research into 
the past history of a family was not 
extended beyond the fourth genera- 
tion. 

“Not to possess the pure Catholic 
faith,” Ranke writes, “appeared to 
this people as much a fault of the 
blood as of the intellect. Hence the 
value they attribute to pure blood, the 
limpieza; hence, too, the contempt 
which they added to their hatred of 
unbelievers and heretics. Insofar as 
the inquisition was a weapon of the 
pure blood against the tainted blood, 
the children of Germanic and Ro- 
manic Christians against the descend- 
ants of Jews and Moors, this institu- 
tion exercised the strongest influence 
on the opinion of the nation.” An 
instance cited by the author of the his- 
tory of the Chuetas of Majorca indi- 
cates to what extent public opinion 
manifested itself on behalf of the pop- 
ular racial theory. “In Toledo the 
Sentencia Estatua deprived new Chris- 
tians of their rights as members of 


the Christian Church, Pope Nicholas 


V, in Bulls of 1449 and 1451, con- 
demned the Estatua and pleaded for 
equality of the new Christians as 
members of the Mother Church, but 
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to no avail. The temper of the people 
could not be changed by Bulls of the 
Pope. The passion for limpieza (blood 
that is free from taint of Jewish or 
Moorish strains) lent point to the peo- 
ple’s hatred for the converts. The lat- 
ter had mala sangre (tainted blood) 
in their veins, a reason strong enough 
for depriving them of privileges.” 

It would be folly to assume peoples 
other than the Spanish immune from 
and secure against an aberration of 
this nature. The laws of not a few 
of our states provide for racial bars, 
which no one may transgress with 
impunity. Social and economic ostra- 
cism directed at colored people is the 
rule in all parts of the country. Even 
slight traces of Negro or Indian blood 
are impediments to marriage with 
whites in some states. Virginia, which 
prides itself on having given liberal 
Thomas Jefferson to the nation, is 
one of the commonwealths which thus 
protects the pure blood against de- 
filement and pigmentation by the 
blood of dark-skinned people. 

A Roman proverb teaches: “We 
hate those whom we have wronged.” 
And wronged by us were not merely 
the Negroes and Indians, but likewise 
the immigrants, who came to America 
in large numbers from eastern and 
southern Europe after 1880, to labor 
in mines, steel and rolling mills, and 
other industries in need of unskilled 
hands, Performing as they did the 
hardest kinds of manual labor, they 
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were poorly paid, exploited and abus- 
ed wherever they went. The “Dago,” 
the “Polack,” and the “hunky” were 
regarded as but little more human 
than the Negro slave of yore, toler- 
ated as long as they remained satisfied 
with low wages, and living conditions 
to which their wealthy employers 
would not have exposed a valuable 
thoroughbred animal. 

It is not at all impossible, or even 
improbable, that some day racial and 
nationalistic pride and prejudice may 
declare both the Mexicans in our 
country, and the descendants of the 
immigrants referred to, peoples apart, 
because of so-called inferior blood and 
racial complexions. The self-imposed 


sterility of the “superior families” 
may accelerate the trend to glorify 
racial purity. Let us add, restriction 
of the number of children per family 


was first recommended to native 
Americans in the 50’s of the 19th 
century, as a means of avoiding the 
lowering of the accepted standard of 
living to that prevalent among the 
poor immigrants of those days. Mean- 
while, we should not close our eyes 
to the racialism which is rife among 
us today. 

A letter to members of Congress 
from Willard G. Stanton of the Com- 
mittee for a Jewish Army intended to 
fight with the British in the Near 
East and West Africa, backs up the 
statement, “Many American Jews will 
certainly volunteer for a Jewish army,” 
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with the explanation, “not only be- 
cause they want to fight against the 
most monstrous enemy of their race, 
but also because they want to stem 
the growing trend of anti-Semitism 
and Hitlerite propaganda in this coun- 


try.” 

Regarding the Negroes, a writer in 
the Nation asserts that the men now 
in uniform hate them, “and their hate 
seems to be mounting to hysteria.” 
Almost every week, the Negro press 
of the country furnishes evidence in 
proof of this assertion. Speaking for 
the Negro Baptists of Illinois, and the 
country in general, Dr. J. C. Austin 
addressed himself to the President 
with the statement: “It is a tragic 
reflection on our nation that many 
Negroes in the North are mortally 
afraid to be sent to any of the south- 
ern camps, These men feel that they 
have no assurance that even the uni- 
form of their country will protect 
them from insults and violence. Many 
Negroes of the North would rather 
be sent to Europe to face the enemy, 
than be sent to certain sections of our 
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own country where they must face 
like enemies with less opportunity to 
protect themselves.” 

We do not consider sufficiently 
symptoms of this nature, because we 
neglect to concern ourselves with the 
history of mental epidemics, largely 
from a sense of false security. We 
have so long believed ourselves en- 
lightened, liberal, humanitarian, and 
what not, that we refuse to consider 
man’s evil inclinations and the pos- 
sibility of false ideas directing his will 
and intentions. The racialism preach- 
ed and practiced by the nazis was 
long latent in European countries. As 
long as 50 years ago the Dominican 
Albert Maria Weiss, a man of pro- 
phetic vision, spoke of this phenome- 
non as capable of arousing the passions 
of men and inciting them to violence. 
He recites the names of all the various 
peoples of Europe who had been in- 
fected by the two closely related evils 
of nationalism and racialism, And few 
nations were missing from his list. 
When at last the noxious growth 
blossomed, men stood aghast. 


A married man, a rough sort of a fellow, somewhat boastful 
and bumptious, but, like all such temperaments, very generous, and 
that is why our Lord loved him. Because he was occasionally a 
coward and ended by being a hero, he was a true man and deserved 
to be a saint. He was not a saint because he became a Pope, but 


the other way about. 


Holy Roodlets (June, *39). 





Magna Charta of King John 


By JOHN J. DELANEY 
Condensed from the Rosary* 


Memorable in the history of hu- 
man rights is June 15, 1215, when, 
at Runnymede, after having been en- 
camped for five days in full armor 
opposite the hostile tents of the king, 
the barons were witnesses of the fact 
that John had signed the Great Char- 
ter, which was to insure to them, 
their posterity, and the whole people 
of England, the beneficent, just and 
oft-sighed-for privileges, as they be- 
lieved, of the laws of Edward the 
Confessor. 

Little, if any, credit is to be given 
either to King John for his prudence, 
or to the barons for their moderation 
and patriotism. Only a short time 
before he signed the Magna Charta, 
John repeatedly asserted with his 
usual blasphemous oath, “by God's 
feet,” that he would never by his 
‘ own act give validity to that docu- 
ment which was to transform him 
from “a king into a slave.” And 
the barons, who neither before nor 
after his coronation had borne any 
affection for John, were restive in 
their armor, Even while negotiations 
in reference to the Great Charter 
were pending, they frequently evinced 
a desire to fulfill, by more heroic 
means, the oath they had taken to 
restore the ancient rights of English- 


Catholic stone of English law 


men, or be killed in the attempt. 

The credit for the seemliness and | 
success which attended the whole 
transaction is due chiefly to the two 
men who performed the delicate and | 
difficult function of mediators between | 
the king and the barons. Calm in | 
manner, inflexible in purpose, saga- 
cious in design were William, earl of 
Pembroke, and Stephen Langton, | 
cardinal archbishop of Canterbury, | 
under whose leadership was achieved | 
this glorious and bloodless revolution. | 

Many things helped the archbishop | 
and carl in their undertaking. John | 
was crushed by the contemplation of | 
his failures, by the realization of the 
strength of his enemies, by the disap J 
pointment he had so frequently ex- J 
perienced in so many of his recent | 


projects, but more especially by the | 


fear of insecurity even in his own 
kingdom. The barons, armed to the 
teeth, presented to his already fright- 
ened fancy an aspect of pugnacious 
confidence. He had learned, too, that 
they had sworn to wrest from him the 
concession of the rights embodied in 
the charter at whatever cost. Short- 
ly before, Langton had summoned 
the barons to assemble, apparently for 
a religious retreat. He took advan- 
tage of the occasion to explain to them 
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® ancient laws of the kingdom, and to 


show them the charter of a former 
king, which had been found in the 


© archives of his own cathedral. Having 


thus formulated the measures which 


@ they most desired to secure, he ad- 
® ministered to them a solemn oath that 


each would be true to the other, and 


® would, if need be, fight to the death 


to reestablish the laws of the good 
King Edward. The intrepidity of his 
spirit was displayed on his very en- 
trance into the primatial See of Can- 
terbury, for, before he would remove 
from John the sentence of excommu- 


© nication, he compelled him to swear 
| publicly upon his knees that he would 


restore the reign of justice among the 
whole people. Langton was likewise 
capable of availing himself of every 


argument drawn from abroad to 


® harass the king’s mind. He had not 
® spent years on the Continent without 


acquiring a thorough grasp of Euro- 
pean politics, which he knew far bet- 
ter than the king himself. And could 
he not, by the sanctity of his own life, 


) upbraid the king with the grossest 


acts of licentiousness and debauchery? 
He was in himself a tower of strength 
to the cause, and while with all the 
burning eloquence of which he was 
the master, he argued with the king, 
at the same time he curbed the turbu- 
lent impatience of the barons with 
promises of certain success. 

William Marshall, earl of Pem- 
broke, made the arguments of the 
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archbishop his own, and John thus 
saw, in the persons of the primate and 
Pembroke, both Church and state ar- 
rayed against him. So he submitted 
with hypocrisy and signed a treaty 
which he never meant to keep, but 
which is nevertheless the foundation 
of the British Constitution and the 
bulwark of English liberty. 

The Magna Charta was intended to 
be purely remedial. Its very language 
implies, where it does not actually ex- 
press, a purpose to correct abuses. 

The lower classes of the population 
were almost entirely Anglo-Saxon, 
while the upper and middle classes, 
with rare exceptions, were Norman. 
So long as the contest had been wag- 
ing between the Anglo-Saxon for his 
hearth and home, and the Norman 
for a foothold in the country, what- 
ever injustices or injuries were in- 
flicted by one upon the other were 
regarded by both simply as the for- 
tunes of war. But when the Norman 
ascendancy had become an undisputed 
fact, and the soil had been occupied 
for generations by people who had 
never seen and who cared little for 
Normandy, the Norman and the Sax- 
on began to assimilate and take on 
more of a common national character. 
Royal aggression upon their rights 
and liberties was not suffered by one 
class alone, but by all, high and low, 
whose positions were subordinate to 
the tyrant. No power restrained him. 


The dearest rights which the husband 
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and father cherishes, the honor of his 
wife and daughter, had been ruthless- 
ly invaded by this lecherous king. 
Finally, the complaint of one class of 
the oppressed found echo in the hearts 
of the other, and in one common suf- 
fering all classes discovered themselves 
kin. Their yearning gradually as- 
sumed definite shape, and had its full 
fruition in the Great Charter. 

In this charter many of the laws, 
ancient in the kingdom, are reiterated. 
In it, too, are many principles, funda- 
mental to human liberty itself, and, 
therefore, applicable to the polity of 
any government. But most of its pro- 
visions are specifically intended to 
correct grievances which were the 
natural outgrowth of the feudal sys- 
tem, and which the progress of cen- 
turies has so refined as to render them 
hardly intelligible or interesting now. 

With the Magna Charta begins the 
true development of the British Con- 
stitution and of the established rec- 
ognition of what are now regarded as 


si 
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the inalienable rights of the people of 
England. The expression, established | 
recognition, is used advisedly, because | 
the charter is really a reiteration of! 
many rights more or less ancient, | 


which had prevailed during different 


eras, mostly, however, in the reign] 
of King Edward, now in force, now | 
revoked, ignored or disused, but per- | 
haps not all of them in vogue univer. | 


sally at any one time. The great 


value of this charter was enhanced by | 


the fact that it was a codification of 


these laws; that it was to be read in | 
the churches twice each year; that} 





copies of it were to be deposited in all § 


the cathedrals in the kingdom and in | 


other places where records were pre- 


served, thus securing the wide dif ] 
fusion of the information of its pro- 7 


visions throughout the realm, and | 


placing almost in the very hands of § 


the people themselves the great testi- | 
monial of popular rights and the guar. § 


anty of uniform justice to Englishmen 


of every rank and economic status. 


Wrong Prayer 


The only harm suffered by Father John T. Joyce, Maryknoll missionary 
on Sancian Island, South China, as the result of his standing before a one-man 


firing squad was the wear and tear on his nerves. Father Joyce, whose home | 
is in Kew Gardens, Long Island, N. Y., has been in China since 1937. His § 


assailant was an irresponsible member of a Japanese searching party who 


forced him against the church wall, fired, missed, and ran. In his excitement, 


the priest confesses, he recited the grace before meals instead of an act of 


contrition, 
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Are we mirror-minded? 


Though it is idle to hope to restore 
or maintain peace without facing the 
need of international economic read- 
justments, the present world situation 
was due even more to a fundamental 
change in western thought. A shift 
took place about 150 years ago, from 
the traditional faith in God the 
Creator to the pantheistic conception 
of an Absolute gradually realizing it- 
self in men and institutions, till the 
disciples of Fichte and Hegel became 
convinced that the German race rep- 
resented the highest evolution of that 
Absolute. 

Perhaps the fact that the most in- 
fluential advocate of this Nordic racial 
mysticism was an Englishman, Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, is an in- 
dication that the ideas we entertain 
are really what count as opposed to 
our racial origin. 

Chamberlain inspired William II 
But was his 
The 
answer is that it was, in a most amaz- 
ing way. Chamberlain found a dis- 
ciple in Alfred Rosenberg. To Cham- 
berlain’s Foundation of the 19th Cen- 
tury (1899) Rosenberg added in 1930 
The Myth of the 20th Century. 

Even more than Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, Rosenberg’s book is the gos- 


and encouraged Hitler. 
work taken up after his death? 
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The Nazi Worship of Self 


By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


Condensed from the Sign* 


pel of naziism. It should be trans- 
lated into English and read by every- 
one who wants to learn the ultimate 
program cf naziism. Rosenberg, who 
was born in 1893, has been the inti- 
mate associate of Hitler since 1919 
and is now in charge of German 
education. His doctrines are taught 
in the schools and in the Hitler youth 
movement. Even in the universities 
no professor is appointed without his 
consent. 

Significantly, we at once discover 
that Rosenberg follows upon Cham- 
berlain. He read him when he was 
only 15. From him and from the 
general current of German _ philos- 
ophy, he got the theory of the unique- 
ness of the German race, the race 
which incarnates whatever divinity 
there is. 

According to him, there was a Nor- 
dic center of prehistoric civilization. 
From the North there spread over the 
whole world in several waves a blond 
race with blue eyes. It determined 
the spiritual face of the world even in 
the countries where it has disap- 
peared. This permits Rosenberg to 
call Nordic all the higher teachers: 
Atman and Zarathustra in Asia, 
Homer and the aristocratic Plato in 
Greece, Cato in Rome, Christ in Pal- 
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estine. But against all these, other 
forces arose: the use of magic in 
India, the practice of sacrifices, the 
attitude of begging from the gods; 
in Rome, the admission of all people 
to citizenship, democratic corruption, 
the substitution of Christ the crucified 
for Christ the denouncer of eccle- 
siasticism; in Europe generally, the 
triumph of Roman Catholicism, the 
ever-present parasitic Jews, the bour- 
geois French Revolution, and the cap- 
italistic 19th-century democracies. 
Through it all, however, Rosenberg 
tells his disciples, the Nordic spirit 
fitfully survived. This spirit consists 
of a vital urge of the Nordic race to 
heroism and honor. The Catholic 
Church taught love and pity, universal 
The Masonic humanita- 
Revolution §secularized 


fraternity. 
rian French 
these weakening principles. Marxism 
gave them another form. According 
to Rosenberg, they spell decadence. 
The virile Nordic sense of honor is 
alone constructive, 

The virile Nordic spirit is now in- 
carnated in Hitler. The swastika, the 
symbol of the Nordic sun gods, gods 
of fecundating life, readers of Rosen- 
berg are assured, will replace the cross 
of Christ which is but the Roman 
gibbet of defeat. The swastika stands 
for the needed myth of the 19th cen- 
tury. This German myth or mystique 
will fight the alliance of Romanism 
and Jewry, and build a dominant 
state, 
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Thus it will restore order, and put 
back the emancipated woman in her 
place as guardian of life and racial 
purity. No marriage with men of 
other races, but procreation with 
those of her own. The sense of racial 
honor will not tolerate any other senti- 


ment. As for liberty, racial honor 


fixes its limits. To be free, a people 
must have land, plenty of elbow room. 
National Socialism will guarantee to 
the individual the product of his labor 
so long as he is at one with the racial 


honor. This honor alone is to be the 
nazi rule of life. It is the only bill 
of rights. Right is whatever serves 
German honor, Any German in Ger- 
many who acts against it will be im- 
prisoned or put to death; if abroad, 
he will lose his civil rights and prop- 
erty. To preserve racial purity ster- 
ilization will be unhesitatingly re- 
sorted to. 

As to religion, there must be a 
German national church which will 
preach only the sense of racial honor 
and the pride of interior freedom of 
the noble soul. The Old Testament 
must go and superstitious passages in 
the New be suppressed. Nordic leg- 
ends will replace them. Odin is still 
living in Germany; he stands for 
honor and heroism, artistic creation 
and protection of the right. Nazis 
are told that Jesus must be pictured 
as the leader who drove the changers 
from the temple, and not as the lamb 
offered as a sacrifice and crucified. 
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He should be honored as a man con- 
scious of his nobility of soul and 
strong personality. The universalism 
of Paul must be rejected. The love 
of neighbor must be subordinated to 
the idea of racial honor. 

The new national German church 
must labor only to make the nation 
stronger. The religious oaths of bish- 
ops and others must be forbidden, 
and all ecclesiastics must take an oath 
to defend the honor of the nation. 
The myth of the Roman representa- 
tive of God and of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of Protestantism must be dis- 
placed. In churches and on the roads, 
the crucifix, emblem of weakness and 
suffering, which Rome made a means 
of softening and of dominating the 
faithful, must be replaced by other 
symbols, notably the statues of a sol- 
dier wearing a steel helmet. Around 
him on Sundays, the German people 
are told to gather, and not around 
crucifixes or statues of the Virgin. 
Freedom of education must be sup- 
pressed in favor of an education which 
will develop the sense of racial honor 
through the study of its great rep- 
resentatives, 

Rosenberg also pontificates on in- 
ternational relationships. The French 
political supremacy must be broken, 
he tells his followers. An intelligent 
France should separate itself from the 
Negroes of its colonies as well as from 


the Jews, whom she treats as equals. 
be no French-Jewish 


There 


must 
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Europe, but a German Central Eu- 
rope, the guardian of the South and 


Southeast. The Scandinavian states 
and Finland will constitute a second 
group to defend the Northeast against 
Russia. Great Britain can be the pro- 
tectress of the West and countries be- 
yond the seas wherever the interests 
of Nordic men demand. There is 
hope for England, as it has German 
blood and it was long governed aris- 
tocratically. 

Italy, says Rosenberg, long the vic- 
tim of this same French-Jewish spirit, 
is now reacting. Corsica, Tunisia and 
Tripoli should belong to her. Asia is 
awakening. Japan is opposed by the 
high Jewish finance allied with Eng- 
lish political leaders. Asia must be 
left to the Asiatics. As for the U. S., 
the first country in which the “Mason- 
ic” rights of man became a reality, 
she must send the Negroes back to 
Africa, abandon her Asiatic posses- 
sions to Japan, and get rid of the Jews. 
Thus only, he says, can they become 
racial states. It will not be through dis- 
armament that we shall secure peace, 
but by completely annihilating infa- 
mous democracy. 

But is not this whole trend of Ger- 
man thought wholly consistent in its 
ruthless logic? William II still spoke 
of God in the sense of Gott mit uns; 
but for Rosenberg the Nordic soul 
proclaims in autonomy, in freedom, 
and in honor its equality with God. 
The human soul is not merely sim- 
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ilar to God but equal to God. Soul 
is race seen from within; and, vice 
versa, race is the outward side of the 
soul. So, the concept God, in particu- 
lar, has only a basis in reality insofar 
as the eternal race-soul is meant. 

Here we have the absolute proof 
that the filiation from Hegel to Ros- 
enberg is complete. It should be noted 
likewise that Rosenberg would con- 
tinue to speak of Christ, and even 
proclaim himself a Christian. This 
means, of course, Christianity inter- 
preted not in the light of the Bible 
and the Christian creeds but in the 
light of the racial soul. 

The nazi Myth of the 20th Cen- 
tury is the culmination of modernism 
which itself stems from Hegelian 
monism. Hence the new situation in 
European history. We are facing for 
the first time the full consequences of 
the gradual devolution in western 
thought from faith in God to an ex- 
clusive faith in man, the gradual 
apostasy of the West. To remain ob- 
jective we must note that not only the 
Germans but all western nations, in- 
cluding our own, have joined in that 
apostasy. 

In England, Christianity was con- 
fronted by indifference. Hegelianism 
and naturalism have also greatly 
weakened English Protestantism. In 
France, the antichristian Freemason- 
ic propaganda and the atheistic, na- 
turalistic philosophical schools, util- 


izing their powerful weapon, the 
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secularizing of education, did much 
to dechristianize the nation. In the 
U. S., statistics show that nearly half 
our people are churchless, and that 
nearly half our educational leaders no 
longer believe in God. It has even 
been said that, outside those under 
Catholic auspices, there is scarcely a 
law school in the country that now 
teaches the doctrine of natural rights. 
In short, the whole West, in many 
quarters, has been loud in its repudia- 
tion of Christianity, of Christ the 
preacher of humility before God, and 
even of God the Creator, the only 
safeguard of inalienable rights. 

Thus the consequence of the apos- 
tasy of the West was twofold. In 
Germany, it found its full logical 
fruition. It became a powerful mys- 
tique, a religion, the religion of the 
individual who belongs to the unique 
Nordic race, who is at one with it, 
and as such is heroic and has a sense 
of honor, a will to power impelling 
him to conquest. 

But with us, the effects of the 
apostasy from the universal faith in 
the God of Christianity have been no 
less deleterious. It is even possible 
that many would be ready to sub- 
scribe to some of the doctrines of 
naziism. But it is certain that inso- 
far as we are no longer Christians, or 
at least Deists, our faith in democracy, 
universal fraternity, and the rights of 
man, no longer rests on sound foun- 
dations. 
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When Islam invaded Europe, it 
found itself facing a Christian Europe. 
As naziism now threatens the Occi- 
dent, it finds peoples uncertain as to 
their religion, and wavering even in 
their philosophical creeds. Insofar 
then as we have lost our religion, our 
consequent skepticism and our prag- 
matism leave us too insecure in our 
convictions to oppose a vigorous doc- 
trine of world liberation and recon- 
struction to the attempted nazi en- 
slavement of the West, Since naziism 
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so evidently developed out of anti- 
christian philosophies, it should be 
clear that it will be of little avail to 
put our trust exclusively in the sword 
to bring about its recession, What we 
need even more is to unite in an effort 
to reintegrate into our national educa- 
tional system the faith which was the 
animating principle of western and 
American civilization. For civiliza- 
tions and nations, like individuals, 
must die, once they have lost their 
souls, 


Deportment Department 


If you have reached that stage where you simply must Do Something 


or Scream, it’s a Retreat you need. 


If you use a leaflet missal, O.K. If you use a bound missal, you can 
save a lot of page flipping by marking your places before Mass. 


Use a little forethought about the collection, too. If you honestly can’t 
spare the whole dollar, stop at the drugstore on the way to Mass and have it 


changed. 


Don’t speak of “buying a Mass”—above all, in the presence of non- 
Catholics. You expose your ignorance and give scandal. You can’t buy any- 
thing spiritual. You make an offering when you request a Mass said for 


your intention. 


City parishioners, why not make Confession one of the things to do 
Saturday afternoon, instead of the last-minute job Saturday night? Country 
parishioners, if you’re in town Saturday night anyhow, why wait until Sun- 


day morning before Mass? 


“Don’t disturb” signs belong on hotel-room door knobs—not on church 
pews at sermon time. If you can’t take it, try going to bed early Saturday 


night. 


Suggestion to pastors: Build all future churches without main entrances, 
Side doors only, close to the front, might get ’em into the front pews. 


[Readers are invited to report instances of bad, or good, deportment.—Fd.] 





The Atlantic 


By ALAN PHIPPS 


Condensed from the Weekly Review* 


Anyone watching the unload- 
ing of a cargo ship in a seaport town 
would, if observant, notice certain 
markings near the water line of the 
ship. These are the Board of Trade 
draught markings, and among others 
be found the abbreviation, 
W.N.A., which stands for Winter 
North Atlantic. 

Now Winter North Atlantic is not 
something that most people believe it 


would 


to be, a rather rough sea. It is some- 
thing so vast and untamable that you 
must see it to understand it properly. 
It is not affected by a mere war, and 
the battle that is fought upon it is not 
won or lost in a year, or two years; 
it is an unending battle. To the ships 
that sail upon it the U-boat comes only 
as an additional trial to be fought to- 
gether with the winds and the fog 
and the ice. 

Keeping watch on the bridge of a 
ship in the Atlantic, a man is abso- 
lutely alone with his thoughts and 
conscious of complete solitude. And 
the thought that comes often to my 
own mind on such occasions is the ap- 
parent general failure in England, the 


greatest maritime nation of the world, 
to grasp the elementary essentials of 
It is a modern attitude 
of mind that takes for granted the 
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sea warfare. 


Glass of the eternal 


deceptive powers of mechanical prog- 
ress. Because the Atlantic can be 
crossed in four days people have al- 
most come to regard it as a lake. 
Look how the Atlantic divides the 
world in two. It stretches from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic, and it sep- 
arates the Old World from the New. 
Consider its size and realize that in 
its immensity it covers 24 million 
square miles. On both sides great 
rivers flow into it, and it is as though 
each of the bordering countries offers 
its fresh waters at the feet of the ocean 
god. The clear waters of the Loire 
that pass happily through the quiet 
meadows of France meet the Atlantic 
and are lost forever; so, too, the Tagus, 
warm with the fragrance of the vine- 
yards and the hot dust of Portugal; 
and the dark, sluggish Congo. The 
Western rivers make a braver showing, 
broadening widely as they reach the 
sea, forming in apparent desperation 
great gulfs and estuaries; and though 
in some cases their waters make a 
dark tint for many miles to seaward, 
they, too, are finally swallowed up 
forever. The St. Lawrence, proud tor- 
rent of the Great Lakes; the Missis- 
sippi, with its power and strength of 
flood; and finally, the Amazon, great- 
est river in the world, swift and cun- 
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ning and terrible—they struggle brave- 
ly but are conquered by the sea. 

The equator divides the Atlantic 
into North and South Atlantic; but 
though they both form part of the 
whole they are more like two brothers, 
each with his own peculiarities and 
moods. The North Atlantic is cold 
and forbidding, the South Atlantic, 
though equally dangerous and quick 
to rouse, has warmer qualities and a 
seemingly more benevolent disposi- 
tion. They both have much in com- 
mon: gales of equal violence and 
dense fogs, oily calms and great 
swells; and in both there is that dread- 
ed line of ice floating down from the 
far North and South. 

The Atlantic in its vastness has re- 
mained unchanged since the begin- 
ning of time. It was a battleground of 
men even before Columbus first sailed 
westward to the unknown. The Phoe- 
nicians sailed upon it, and the Vikings 
in their small, swift ships made pas- 
sage in the northern seas. Drake, with 
his sturdy men-of-war, gave battle to 
the Spaniards; and the same ocean 
that in its fury tore the great Armada 
to matchwood, flinging the wreckage 
onto Irish shores, shone golden with 
a gentle breeze on an October morn- 
ing off Trafalgar. You may visit the 
scene of any sea battle of history and 
know that what you see has not alter- 
ed in any way throughout the cen- 
turies, for even nature itself cannot 
change the ocean. On land a battle- 
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field can change in appearance in the 
course of time: new fields are cul- 
tivated, forests cut down, or here and 
there a river slightly changes its 
course, so that one does not in the 
same way so completely share the 
view with the ghosts of the past. 

In the last 100 years the Atlantic 
has to a certain extent been bridged. 
The growing trade upon which we 
prospered, and now depend, set up a 
great network of fixed shipping lanes 
that joined the Old World to the 
New, and joined the hot sun and 
glamor of South America with the 
gray fog and busy gloom of Liverpool. 
Many who gazed upon the printed 
maps that indicate clearly the far- 
flung trade routes could not but feel 
within themselves that the Atlantic 
had indeed been conquered. But 
these lanes are empty now and the 
ceaseless traffic halted. The ships that 
once peacefully, and on their own, 
crossed from continent to continent, 
now sail together in escorted convoy. 

From the time a convoy leaves port 
until it reaches its destination it is 
open to attack: aircraft may attack it 
in the near approaches; U-boats may 
attack at any time; and in more dis- 
tant waters a raider may suddenly 
appear through the mist or on the far 
horizon, The enemy can choose his 
time and place of attack more or less 
throughout the whole Atlantic. With 
this fact in mind it is important to 
remember the size of the battleground 
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and the difficulties of interception on 
so vast a scale. We have seen in the 
case of the Bismarck that the chase 
covered a distance of nearly 2,000 
miles before the costly kill. 

Side by side with this battle on the 
Atlantic there continues the unceasing 
battle with the Atlantic. For it is no 
blue stretch of water as the maps por- 
tray, but rather a great, savage and 
temperamental animal. There can be 
days of unruffled calm while the beast 
lies dozing in the sun, days upon 
which the feather of a periscope or 
the track of a torpedo can be quickly 
observed. There can be days, and 
nights too, of fog and mist and driv- 
ing rain that blot out completely any 


ships that are in company; such 
weather can be useful on occasion to 
both sides. There are also those days 
when the wind passes the stage of 
noble violence and becomes a furious, 


screaming thing that knows no 
bounds, and having roused the anger 
of the sleeping beast sustains it with a 
mocking howl, urging the waves to 
more and more stupendous efforts. 
The flat plain of blue becomes a great 
mountainous inferno populated with 
a thousand screaming devils that whip 
the spray into men’s faces, blinding 
their sore eyes and numbing their 
whole bodies. And sometimes there 
will come one wave far larger than 
the rest, a wave that men may see 
approaching as a huge, indomitable 
and unavoidable thing that towers for 


a lingering moment above their heads 
before it breaks upon them with a 
deafening roar, And when the ship, 
still staggering from the blow, slowly 
shakes off the draining tons of water 
that have poured upon her, the im- 
mense power of the sea can be judged 
from the damage that is left behind. 

Many of us have sailed the seas in 
all weathers and have known their 
every mood, and this deep knowledge 
has unconsciously been spread among 
the rest. It has bred a proper respect 
for something that is infinitely greater 
than the powers of man; for those 
that live upon the wide Atlantic have 
caught a glimpse of the eternal and 
have seen the wrath of God. 

Those countries that border upon 
inner seas do not get that revelation; 
they have no knowledge of the ocean 
swells that are as high as their own 
native hills, and their minds are thus 
proportionately smaller, Those few of 
them who have met the Atlantic face 
to face, hurriedly and mechanically 
trained, are a negligible percentage of 
the whole. Not theirs the joys of land- 
fall off a friendly coast, for they must 
operate from sullen, hostile land or 
from their own flat, dismal shores, 
slipping like fugitives past a thousand 
watching eyes. Not theirs the joy of 
distant homely hills growing ever 
clearer into view. We who have this 
great advantage know that in such 
moments that for which we are fight- 
ing stands revealed. 





Inter-hemisphere bond 


For years I regarded the Salve 
Regina as exclusive Dominican prop- 
erty. Of course, I fully realized that 
through the centuries many people 
had recourse to our heavenly Queen 
through the beautiful anthem, Hail 
Holy Queen, but I was convinced that 
only we Dominicans knew how to 
make of it a lovely ceremony. 

One evening while waiting in the 
chapel for the chanters to intone the 
Salve Regina, | grew curious as to its 
origin. In high, sweet tones came the 
lovely words, Salve, Regina, mater 
misericordiae. The procession slowly 
the middle 
aisle. I joined the procession, but, like 
the Walrus and the Carpenter, my 


wended its way down 


thoughts were of many things. 

Some of the questions which then 
arose were most tantalizing. What 
had the blessed Virgin promised St. 
Dominic? I had forgotten. Why do 
we kneel in the middle of the hymn? 
[ had never heard. Lovely as it is, 
just why do we sing it? To do honor 
to the Mother of God surely must be 
the motive. However, there must be 
other reasons, 


After the procession, I met one of 
our older Sisters in the hall. 
“Sister, why do we sing the Salve 


iN procession every day?” 
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By SISTER M. VERONA, O.P. 


Condensed from the Torch* 


The nun politely covered her shock- 
ed amazement and said kindly, “To 
honor the Mother of God, Sister.” 

Soon I was asking someone else, 
“Sister, who wrote it?” 

“St. Bernard,” the nun promptly 
answered. 

Immediately someone else took it 
up with, “But did he?” 

Since no one seemed to know, I 
went to the library for the Life of 
St. Bernard. 1 soon found that the 
Salve was far from being exclusive 
Dominican property. 

St. Bernard is erroneously thought 
by many to have written the Salve 
Regina, It was composed in the year 
1054 and St. Bernard wasn’t born un- 
til 1091, so that’s that. He is also 
credited with having added the words, 
O clemens, O pia, O dulcis Virgo 
Maria, but this is even doubtful. 

There is a little story which tells 
that the saint, then apostolic legate in 
Germany, went to the cathedral in 
the town of Speyer one Christmas 
evening about 1146, to see the Salve 
Regina procession. As the procession 
ended, the saint of Clairvaux is said 
to have genuflected three times at the 
words, O clemens, O pia, O dulcis 
Virgo Maria. 

Another version of the story is that 
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the saint, being suddenly inspired, 
added the triple invocation spontan- 
eously, The good people of the town 
then had three metal pieces put into 
the cathedral floor, that future gener- 
ations might recall St. Bernard’s out- 
burst of love for the Mother of God. 

Lovely as the narrative is, it is open 
to doubt. The story itself originated 
in the 16th century. It relates a fact 
which supposedly happened in the 
12th century. That, in itself, gives 
much room for skepticism. Then, too, 
the companions of the saint make no 


reference to the incident. 

Another story which proved most 
interesting was about Adhémar, bish- 
op of Le Puy, France, and his connec- 


tion with the Salve Regina, 

Tradition has it that Adhémar com- 
posed the Salve as a marching song 
for the first crusade, Picture that vast 
band of sturdy overlords and vassals 
trudging through unknown country 
chanting our Salve Regina! Their war 
song was worthy of its aim, even 
though their valor had been dubbed 
foolhardy. It is fascinating to think 
of the Salve as a marching song. That 
is what it really is to us, our valiant 
marching hymn in life, our pleading 
for pardon in death. 

However interesting the story is, it 
just isn’t true. You see, Adhémar 
went on the crusade in the latter part 
of October, 1096, and we know that 
the Salve was in existence in 1054, 

Adhémar undoubtedly knew and 
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loved the Salve. Most likely he did 
introduce it to the crusaders as a 
marching song because later on we 
find him asking the monks of Cluny 
to admit it into their Office. However, 
it was not so decreed until about 
1135, 

Who really did write the Salve? 
Even of temperament, lovely of spirit, 
humble of heart, brilliant of mind, 
Herman Contractus, crippled of body, 
as his name indicates, was the monk 
who wrote our marching song. 

Herman was born in 1013 in Swab- 
ia. When he was nine, his parents 
sent him to the Abbot Berno, on the 
Island of Reischeneu, Lake Constance. 
When Herman grew older, he too 
became a monk. 

He wrote many things, books on 
theology, mathematics, astronomy and 
music, but his poetry stands out 
among all his writings. His verse 
shows an uncommon skill in handling 
different kinds of meter. 

The best known of his poems in 
this, the 20th century, are the Alma 
Redemptoris and the Salve. There 
seems to be not even the shadow of a 
doubt that Herman wrote the Salve, 
and it is quite certain that he was not 
a Dominican, because he lived long 
before the founding of the Dominican 
Order. 

In the middle of the 13th century, 
we find the hymn being used in its 
present form. Previous to this time, 
the Salve was of varying lengths, For 
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instance, in the 14th century, it had 
14 stanzas, and in the 16th century, 
we find 43 stanzas being used, 

While the anthem is in sonorous 
prose, the chant melody divides it into 
members, which although of unequal 
syllabic length, were doubtless intend- 
ed to close with a faint rhythmic ef- 
fort, noticeable when they are set 
down in divided form. 

1. Salve Regina 

cordiae 

Vita, dulcedo, et spes nostra, 
salve 

Ad te clamamus exsules filii 
Hevae 

Ad te suspiramus gementes et 
flentes in hac lacrymarum valle 


Mater miseri- 


Eja ergo advocata nostra illos 
tuos misericordes oculos ad nos 
converte 

Et Jesum, benedictum fructum 
ventris tui nobis post hoc exsil- 
ium ostende 

7. O clemens, O pia, O dulcis 

Virgo Maria 

About this time we find the anthem 
being almost universally adopted. St. 
Dominic, in his fight against the Al- 
bigensian heresy, did much to foster 
love for the Mother of God. 

The outstanding devotions to Mary, 
which he incessantly preached and 
practiced, were the Rosary and the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 
Can we doubt that he used the Salve 
Regina, one of the greatest prayers of 


all times for peace? With these three 
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devotions, St. Dominic, as the leader 
of the mendicant preaching friars, 
changed many things in his day. 

When the Salve assumed a definite 
length, we find it being put into the 
Franciscan and the Roman Breviary. 
The Cistercians sang it after Compline 
until 1251. It was then discontinued 
until 1453, and since then it has been 
sung and is still being sung each day 
in their convents. In 1884 Pope Leo 
XIII decreed that it be said aloud 
after every low Mass throughout the 
Catholic Church. 

The history of the Middle Ages 
runs like a silken thread through the 
history of the Salve, or we may turn 
that around and say the history of 
the Salve runs like a silver strand 
through the history of the Middle 
Ages. At all events, the age of guilds 
and confraternities was that of the 
13th century. Our much loved Salve 
was the universal anthem used at the 
evening devotion of the guild meet- 
ings. In France these devotions were 
known as Salut, in the low countries 
as Lof, and in England and Germany 
simply as Salve, 

Our present Benediction service was 
not then in existence, but it gradually 
evolved from the guild and the con- 
fraternity meetings, which closed with 
the Salve. As time passed, the crafts- 
men, merchantmen and tradesmen, 
wishing to add greater dignity to their 
meetings, requested permission to 
have the Blessed Sacrament exposed 
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while they sang their Salve. And so 
it grew. These men and these meet- 
ings, dedicated to the Virgin, brought 
about the lovely devotional ceremony 
of adoration. 

The Salve was dear to Columbus. 
He loved it even more dearly than he 
loved the sea, because the Salve was 
the hymn which through all these 
centuries was most dear to sailors, It 
is well known that men of the sea 
turn to Mary, Star of the Sea, for 
protection. Why then should not these 
most daring adventurers of all times, 
men such as Prince Henry, Diaz, 
Vasco da Gamma, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, choose as their sailing hymn 


Reca pture 
By EDWARD DOHERTY 


Condensed from a book* 


In 1935 I was sent to interview 
Father Charles Coughlin. And the 
age of miracles began. I had been as- 
signed to interview the priest once be- 
fore, in 1934. I had managed to see 
him, after two weeks of effort, but he 
had refused to say anything for publi- 
cation. 

Fulton Oursler (editor of Liberty) 
had been caustic over my failure. 
America’s star reporter wasn’t sup- 


*Gal!l and Honey. 
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that lusty war song of the Crusaders, 
the Salve Regina? 

As the sailors of Columbus paddled 
their fragile canoes to the shore of San 
Salvador, they sang their lovely sail- 
ing hymn. The Salve was their signal 
of peace and friendliness to the cop- 
per-colored men who stood watching 
with surprise and timidity the strange 
white men who came across the water. 
Columbus and these Indians became 
friends. Some of the Indians even 
went back across the sea with him. 
The bond which formed the first 
friendship with the Red Man and the 
Christian was woven of the silvery 
notes of the Salve. 


Reporter reports 


posed to flop, especially after he had 
taken two weeks and spent a lot of 
money. So this time I was determined 
to get to the Shrine of the Little 
Flower and to make her priest say 
something. 

Days and days passed and I got no- 
where. I whiled away the time by 
reading Father Coughlin’s views on 
social justice, and in digging up bits 
out of his life. And I got to wonder- 


‘1. Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York City. 304 pp. $2.50. 
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ing about his patroness. She had done 
great things for him, and I knew 
nothing about her. I had a cloudy 
idea that she might be St. Rita. I 
walked into a store and asked for 
books about her. “You have anything 
about the life of St. Rita, the Little 
Flower?” 

The girl behind the book counter 
looked at me as though I'd just turned 
into something out of a zoo. 

“You mean you want both books?” 
she asked, 

“How many books are there? Only 
two?” 

No pretty girl should look so puz- 
zled or distressed. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand. We 
have books about St. Rita. And we 
have books about St. Thérése.” 

“T just want the Little Flower.” 

And no pretty girl should look at 
any man with such condescension, 
and such pity for his dumbness. 

“Oh! But St. Thérése is the Little 
Flower.” 

“Then who is St. Rita?” 

That night, lying in bed, in a room 
at the Book-Cadillac, I took up the 
Autobiography of the Little Flower, 
yawned, and began to read. | intend- 
ed merely to glance through it, but 
once | started to read those enchanted 
pages I could not put the book aside. 
Even after I had finished, at three 


eclock in the morning, I must hold 
the book in my hands for an hour or 


more, and rub tear-wet fingers over 
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its covers. No book has ever so stirred 
me as did that simple, beautiful story 
written by a girl in her 20’s, a nun 
shivering in her cold little cell as she 
wrote. 

If I could write like that! Ah yes! 
And if I could live like that! 

Once I, too, had known the love of 
God. I had played priest at an im- 
provised altar when I was a child. I 
had been an altar boy. I had thought 
of entering a monastery at the age of 
13. I, too, had wanted to become a 
saint. The serenity of the monastery 
made itself refelt in me as I lay 
propped against the pillows. I could 
see the statue of the blessed Virgin in 
the chapel, the jewels hung on her by 
pious lay people, the glory of her face. 
I could hear again the rhythmic chant 
of the monks. 

What had happened when I grew 
up? Well, I had become a newspaper- 
man—the great Eddie Doherty, fat- 
head, freethinker, and amateur rake. 
That I regretted, and bitterly. I don’t 
mean I was then and 
there: or that I determined immedi- 
ately to return to my Father’s house. 
I merely began to realize some of the 
things I had lost: the clean joy of lov- 
ing God and of striving to know His 
will, and doing it; the wonder of a 
clean conscience; the hope of attain- 
ing heaven; the glory of complete and 
childlike trust in God; the bliss to be 
found in renunciation. 

And I remembered other things: 


“converted” 
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the self-pity and horror I discovered 
when I knelt at my father’s coffin and 
realized I was unworthy so much as 
to pronounce the name of God even 
in secret; the hypocrisy I felt when 
kneeling at the bier of the nice old 
grandpa down the street; the despair 
that flooded me when I tried to pray 
for my son Jack; and the taste of dust 
and ashes in my mouth when I tried 
to thank Him, that day my ship came 
home and I saw my son on the pier. 

If there were tears in my eyes now, 
they were born of beauty, the beauty 
of the book I had just finished, of 
beauty and of magic. They were in 
no way connected with my regrets for 
the misspent years, nor with any de- 
termination to change my ways. 

At least that’s what I attempted to 
make myself believe. But I couldn’t 
swallow it. Me weeping over a little 
girl’s beauty of style and magic of 
words? Preposterous. I had seen a 
light, and in that light I had caught 
a glimpse of myself. That’s why I 
was weeping. 

I realized that the lovely saint had 
thrown me one of her roses, that I 
had wet it with my tears, and that it 
would grow—but I didn’t want to 
realize it. Not yet. I felt I wasn’t 
ready to go back to the Church, It 
was too big a thing to seize immedi- 
ately, this heaven-sent impulse. I had 
been away too long. I had lost the 
faith. It would be hypocritical to re- 
Let Sister Thérése’s rose 


turn now. 
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grow, if it would take root in such 
sour soil. If it brought forth other 
flowers some day—well, I wouldn't 
be the gardener. 

Daylight was streaming through 
the window before the spell of the 
Little Flower left me. I remembered 
I had a difficult assignment in Detroit. 

“Listen, Little Flower,” I said, “you 
wanted to spend your life in heaven 
doing good for those on earth, send- 
ing down showers of roses. Throw 
me a little bud, will you? Let me see 
this tough priest who won’t see any 
newspaperman. Give me half a break 
and Ill make him talk.” 

On my way to breakfast I stopped 
at the cigar counter. There I met an 
old friend, Searle Hendee, with whom 
I'd worked on Chicago newspapers 
20 years before. At first we hardly 
knew each other. 

“What are you doing in this man’s 
town?” he asked, after we had fin- 
ished a little war dance. 

“Trying to get to Father Coughlin.” 

“And you can’t?” 

“I can’t even approach him.” 

“Wait a minute. Let me call up a 
pal of mine. If Father Coughlin’s in 
town, this guy’ll get you to him, He'll 
put you right in Coughlin’s lap.” 

And within an hour I was right in 
Coughlin’s lap—or almost in it. The 
priest greeted me cordially enough 
but he was still stubborn about giving 
me a story. “You thought it would be 
easy to see a Catholic priest, didn’t 
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you?” he charged. “Just because you 
are a Catholic—” 

It was then I told him I had left 
the Church, It was then we discussed 
the religion | had adopted as my own 
~a trust in God so simple I could do 


anything I pleased and get away with 
it. I don’t think the priest could have 
been shocked more if I had zipped a 
spitball at him. Nor more annoyed 


with me. And it was then he dealt 
me that punch below the belt, asking, 
“But can God trust you?” 

‘Til tell you what we'll do,” he 
said, after his anger had worn thin. 
“If you promise to go to Confession 
and Communion, and to go to Mass 
every Sunday for the rest of your life 
—then I'll give you a story. I never 
gave anybody a story, but I'll give you 
one.” 

I pretended indignation. 

“What? You want me to sell my 
soul for a story?” 

“No soul, no story.” 

“Sold!” 

We shook hands on the bargain, 
and he walked up and down, and the 
brogue came on him, and he dictated 
a story. I wrote it, adding to it all 
the material I had collected before the 
interview. And Oursler wired me a 
bouquet of pretty words—and adver- 
tied my soul extensively. My soul 
was probably the best advertised in all 
the world, 

I kept my bargain with Father 
Coughlin, so far as I could. I went 
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to Confession, but I could not get 
absolution and I could not go to Com- 
munion because I had not been mar- 
ried in the Church, I was still “out- 
side the pale.” I had duties and re- 
sponsibilities, but no privileges and no 
rights. I went to Mass every Sunday, 
though at first I felt ridiculous and 
somewhat hypocritical. There was no 
particular feeling of fervor in me. | 
was going to church not to honor 
God, but to keep a word I had given; 
to pay on the installment plan, as it 
were, for the story of Father Cough- 
lin. But gradually the feeling changed. 
Old prayers came back to me. Old 
hymns sang themselves again to me, 
in Latin and in English. And the 
time came when I wanted most des- 
perately to return completely to my 
Father’s house, and could not. So 
long as I put off marrying as a Cath- 
olic, I must remain thus outside the 
walls. Yet I kept remembering that 
outspoken priest who had told us, Mil- 
dred and me, that we were living in 
sin. And I was not going to let any 
priest tell us that again. 

Mildred accompanied me to church 
every Sunday, at first because she 
must be with me wherever I went, 
and later because she would not miss 
the Mass. “There’s something there, 
in the church, that I love,” she said. 
“I can’t explain it, But it’s tangible. 
It’s peace. I’ve never known it before, 
never felt it. I feel it only in your 
church, I just sit in the pew, and 
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close my eyes, and pray—and I’m at 
peace.” 

It is strange how Blessed Martin 
came into our lives. I was in Chicago, 
gathering material for a series of ar- 
ticles on the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation, which was founded by Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil, senior auxiliary of 
the archdiocese, with the permission 
of Cardinal Mundelein, I had received 
a letter from Oursler, enclosing one 
from a reader of Liberty. 

“Why don’t you print some real 
stories in Liberty?” the reader had 
asked. “Why don’t you print some 
stories about South America? Why 
don’t you send Ed Doherty down to 
Lima, Peru, and have him dig up the 
facts about Martin de Porres, the low- 
ly born Negro saint, and the miracles 
he is still performing?” 

Oursler’s letter said something like 
this: “Doherty, I’m intrigued by this 
letter. But you needn’t go to Peru. 
See if you can’t dig up a story about 
the Negro saint in Chicago or New 
York.” 

I wrote a story for Liberty. It was 
called Hurrying Heaven, and told 
how the friends of Blessed Martin in 
the U.S. were doing all in their power 
to speed up the process of canoniza- 
tion, Catholics in this country wanted 
to have Martin declared a saint. And 
after the story appeared I was given 
a relic of Blessed Martin. 

With Norbert 
Georges, O.P., cured a baby in Tren- 


that relic, Father 
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ton, N. J. Or I believe he did. The 
baby, Bruce Jones, five or six months 
old, had ruptured one of his lungs in 
a furious crying fit. He was taken to 
St. Francis’ hospital in Trenton, and 
many specialists were called to ex- 
amine him and do what they could 
for him. His case was so rare that 
the greatest specialists in Trenton, 
Camden and Philadelphia came to see 
him and study him. Dozens and 
dozens of X rays were taken. When 
Father Georges and I first saw the 
child he was puny and waxen, and 
almost ready to die. When he breath- 
ed he made a curious wheezing sound. 
We were told that he could take air 
into his lungs, but, because of the hole 
in one lung, he could not breathe it 
out. The air collected in the pleural 
cavity, and had no outlet until the 
doctors thrust a number of hollow 
needles into the lung. 

Father Georges placed my relic on 
the baby’s chest, prayed silently, and 
told the mother not to worry any 
longer. In six days the child had a 
new lung. The X rays showed this. 

Mildred went with me when I in- 
terviewed the doctors, some days after 
the child had fully recovered. The 
seeming miracle had a profound effect 
on her, as well as on me. She read all 
she could about Martin, the Domin- 
ican lay brother who had performed 
so many wonders during his life, and 
still performed them. 

“I love him, Eddie,” she said, “Not 
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because he wrought so many miracles, 


but because he was so good, so full of 


charity and compassion. And because 
he was so humble, And yet, do I dare 
believe all these things about him? 
That he could be in more than one 
place at a time, That he really raised 
his dead friend to life? Can saints 
really bring the dead back to life?” 

“Only God can do that,” I explain- 
ed. “He might do it for a saint who 
was dear to Him. If you believe Christ 
summoned Lazarus from the tomb, 
why can’t you believe He could re- 
store the life of Martin’s friend when 
Martin asked Him to?” 

“T can believe,” she said. “I do 
believe.” 

We talked much about religion in 
these days. Sometimes we sat up all 
night in front of the blazing logs, 
talking of the Church, its mysteries, 
and the miracles wrought by its saints. 
We might go to bed at one or two 
o'clock in the morning, still talking, 
and get up at three or four to visit 
the icebox. In these talks I explained 
the Catholic religion to myself, as well 
as to her. That is, I explained it as 
best I could. “I’d like to be a Cath- 
olic,” she said many times, “but I 
can’t believe, and—I don’t want to be 
married by a priest. I don’t think I 
could stand that.” 

“You must have faith,” I answered. 
“And you cannot be a Catholic unless 
we are married in the Church.” 

“Some day,” she promised, “we'll be 
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married in the Church, but first I 
want to be baptized a Catholic, if I 
can.” 

We packed half a dozen suitcases 
and a young trunk into the car, and 
headed west. We stopped in Lexing- 
ton, Va., said good-bye to Jack, and 
went on, taking our time, singing, 
listening to music, enjoying life to 
the full. Snow in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. Rain in Arkansas. Sunshine 
in Texas and again in California. We 
stopped at the Mission Inn for a 
night, and then went on, to live in 
Dick Carroll’s shack in Benedict Can- 
yon, Beverly Hills. 

“Something wonderful is going to 
happen to you here, Eddie,” Mildred 
said; “something more wonderful than 
any of the wonderful things that have 
happened to you all your life.” 

One day she walked up the canyon 
road in that peculiarly graceful way 
of hers—head thrown back as though 
the heavy braids of her childhood still 
tugged at it. The mountains were 
green. The sky was a glorious blue. 
Wings flashed brilliant hues above 
her. Birds were singing. The su. 
shone brightly. 

It was sometime after one o'clock 
in the afternoon when she left. There 
was plenty of time to walk up into 
one of the mountains, and to return 
before six o'clock. Time also to sit 
on a ridge and rest, and pray, and 
dream. . 

Darkness came. And she had not 
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returned. “She’s fallen asleep again,” 
I thought. Only a few days before, 
she had dozed on a mountain top. 
The chill that followed the setting 
of the sun had roused her, and she 
had returned with the look of a child 
expecting to be scolded for worrying 
her elders. 

I went down the canyon, hoping to 
find her walking along the road, Car- 
roll went up the canyon. Neither of 
us saw her. Neither of us met anyone 
who had seen her. It was quite dark 
at 6:30. 

Up the mountain sides we went, 
through underbrush, down into gul- 
lies and ravines and out again, over 
vague paths, through pathless acres of 
sand and rock and manzanita and 
sage and greasewood and mesquite, 
flashing lights. Every few minutes I 
called her name. “Spain!” My pet 
name for her. I shouted it from the 
heights and from the lowlands, There 
was no answer, save that of the echoes 
that moaned above the canyon and 
thinned out into a whining “n-n-n- 
n-n.” 

At eight o'clock I called the police 
and gave a description. “About five 
feet, five. One hundred and twenty 
pounds. Blue eyes. Dark gold hair 
with a little silver in it.” 

A little before one o’clock a man 
in uniform rushed in, panting. 

“We've found her!” he said. “Or I 
think we have. The blimp just radio- 
ed. They heard the signal, Three 
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shots. Or they saw the gun fire. Come 
on.” 

The car went swiftly up the can- 
yon, slowed into Wanda Park Drive, 
raising black dust. It started to climb. 

The car sped past the Hitchcock 
place and stopped where the road 
became a footpath. Up the path we 
hurried, toward a group of men and 
boys and horses standing under a tree 
at the edge of a precipice. The blimp 
was circling 100 feet or so overhead, 
streaking the blue sky with silver, 
purring gently. 

Mildred’s body lay at the bottom of 
a slide, not ten feet below the boots 
of the men who stood beneath the 
trees, her body half hidden by the 
foliage of a mesquite tree. All that 
could be seen of her was the plaid 
jacket, spotted with sunshine and 
shadow, and the mass of dark-gold 
hair, 

“That’s her jacket,” I said, I re- 
membered the day I bought it for her, 
the way she laughed when she put it 
on, the delight that shone in her eyes 
when I said, “It was meant for you, 
it’s so bright and gay and warm and 
lovely.” 

I started down the slope, but a cop 
deterred me, gently. “Sorry,” he said, 
“but no one is allowed to touch the 
body until the coroner arrives.” 

“So this is the end of the story,” I 
thought. “This is the end of the song. 
But it was a beautiful story, It was 
a wonderful song.” 
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Bloodhounds were baying down the 
canyon, but the “cease activity” signal 
had been given. Cars were starting 
up, moving away. 

Some time later a deputy made his 
report: “Everything points to an acci- 
dent. Nothing but an accident. She 
fell only eight feet. She hit her head 
against a stone, or something hard. 
It knocked her out. Her throat was 
jammed against three little branches 


of a mesquite tree. She choked to 


death while she was unconscious. If 
she’d felt any pain at all she could 
have lifted her head and saved her- 
self. But she couldn’t have felt any- 
thing. Nobody can choke himself to 
death, It’s a physical impossibility.” 

“When did it happen?” 

“About three o'clock 
afternoon, the coroner says. The con- 
dition of the body shows that. She 
was dead for several hours before you 


yesterday 


even began to worry about her.” 

“She fell asleep in prayer,” I thought, 
“and woke in splendor. Death was 
very kind to her. Death was quick 
and merciful and clean, and beautiful, 
in a way. It found her pressed against 
the wood, as it found Christ.” 

A priest came to see me after the 
sheriff had gone. He asked a few 
questions about Mildred and me. 

“There are three kinds of Baptism, 
you know,” the priest said gently. 
“There is Baptism of water, Baptism 
of blood, and Baptism of desire. The 
Good Shepherd was walking the hills 
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yesterday when she fell. And He has 
taken her home in His arms.” 

We took her to Chicago, my two 
boys and I, and left her there in hal- 
lowed ground, And in a few days we 
returned to New York City. There, in 
a quiet side street, I found a little 
church, and, in a darkened corner of 
it, a priest waiting to hear my sins 
and give me absolution. 

How long had he been waiting 
there for me? Who can say? How 
long had the little bush been growing 
on that hill in California? It seemed 
to me, kneeling in the shadows out- 
side the confessional, that God had 
planted that bush for Mildred as surely 
as He had placed this priest for me; 
and that He had made His plans for 
her and for me eons before we met. 

I had deserted Him. I had hoped 
to forget Him. I had defied and flout- 
ed Him. I had denied Him. I had 
tried to hate Him. And yet, there 
was His minister, His agent, His 
chosen representative, waiting to for- 
give me, in His name, for all that I 
had done and all that I had culpably 
left undone, waiting to take me back 
into the Church, 

It seems to me that Blessed Martin 
was somewhere around, with the Lit- 
tle Flower, rejoicing. We are told that 
there is great joy in heaven over the 
repentance of a sinner. Let me say 
there is great joy on earth as well, as 
great joy as this particular sinner has 
ever known. 






















By JOHN ERSKINE 


Condensed from Liberty* 


We are involved in two separate 
but profoundly related efforts toward 
international cooperation, both precip- 
itated by naziism and both in the in- 
terest of democracy: Great Britain is 
rallying us to her aid; and we are 
trying to weld this Western Hemi- 
sphere into a defensive unity. Both 
efforts run up against the same obsta- 
cles and are making the same mis- 
takes. The mistakes would be less 
serious if we had only the present 
crisis to meet. There is little doubt 
that both the Americas are opposed 
to Hitlerism, and will not, if they can 
help it, permit the enemy of all de- 
mocracies to invade Great Britain or 
our own lands. The invader will be 
defeated, temporarily. But we shall 
have to defend our way of life again 
and again, and an organization for 
permanent defense is precisely what 
we are failing to build. 

Even our present efforts are less 
than satisfactory. England clamors for 
us to get into the war, and accuses 
us of not realizing the full extent of 
the danger. We are concerned over 
the slowness of South America to join 
us wholeheartedly. In either case the 
blame is too lightly put on the sub- 
versive activities of fifth columnists. 
No doubt the enemy is busy, but per- 


Why South America Fears Us 


Iteration of error 


haps the chief blame rests squarely at 
our own door, 

South America holds aloof from us 
for much the same reason that we 
hesitate to commit our destiny to 
British control: not that we fail to 
admire the British, not that South 
America is unfriendly to us, but be- 
cause neither we nor the southern 
countries wish to be controlled by any- 
body. Cooperation between free coun- 
tries on equal terms would enlist our 
complete enthusiasm, but we in the 
North are not sure that Great Britain 
wants from us cooperation on equal 
terms; nor are the countries of South 
America sure that we want it from 
them. No American country, North 
or South, will tolerate a scheme to 
lure it back into a colonial relation- 
ship, either political or economic. 

South America is afraid of Hitler, 
but it is also afraid of us. Why it is 
afraid, we can more easily understand 
if we recall what we consider Great 
Britain’s mistakes whenever she seeks 
our aid, We may be unjust to her, as 
South America is unjust to us, but in 
both cases there is provocation, 

Between British democracy and 
American there is a difference which 
Great Britain is slow to recognize. 
England is English by race as well as 
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speech. The U.S. was settled by Eng- 
lishmen but also, in the course of time, 
by all the nations of Europe, Our 
common tie is not our past, but our 
ideal for the future. We have kept 
many English institutions, but we 
have modified them. 

We are English-speaking, but we 
are Americans. In our last election 
one candidate was of German descent, 
the other had his name from Holland, 
We fight as a unit when we are sure 
we are fighting for American ideals, 
but, if we are asked to fight a Euro- 
pean war, some large fraction of us 
must fight against the country from 
which their ancestors came. A Euro- 
pean war is equally unnatural and 
disruptive in a South American coun- 
try such as Argentina, settled by Span- 
iards and French but also by Germans, 
Italians, English, and many other 
European races. 

The first mistake which the Eng- 
lish make in appealing to the U.S. 
is the assumption that we all feel 
toward England as toward a mother 
country, and that we’d be glad to put 
ourselves under her leadership and 
control. It is this sincere conviction 
which enables the English ruling class 
to ask us for everything we have and 
at the same time to assure us that the 
request is for our own good and we 
ought to thank them, and not they us. 

We can understand the English 
point of view, but in this matter it is 
not ours. The English believe in a 
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superior race and they have no doubt 
which it is. The poet who best ex- 
pressed the doctrine was not German 
but English, Rudyard Kipling. In 
America, North and South, we think 
he was a great storyteller but a poor 
philosopher. We don’t like his belief 
that any one people has the duty or 
“burden” of policing the others, or of 
inflicting a civilization or a culture or 
a way of life at the point of the bay- 
onet, 

That is why we are disturbed and 
our war efforts relax somewhat when 
Winston Churchill tells the House of 
Commons that, though we are supply- 
ing considerable aid, and though Rus- 
sia is fighting magnificently, the war 
will be won by the British, and, un- 
less they win, the cause of democracy 
will be lost. Perhaps he referred only 
to British democracy, but perhaps also 
he cannot conceive of other demo- 
cratic countries as anything but in- 
ferior, Yet numbers count for some- 
thing, at least in the war. The number 
of white citizens in the British empire 
is not very large. The English colonial 
policy has kept the race pure but the 
population small. It’s a different ideal 
than ours, and we think the results 
of our ideal are better, At least our 
130 millions of mixed races form the 
particular democracy which can feed 
and arm Great Britain at her request 
—or, as it sometimes seems, by her 
gracious permission. We don’t under- 
stand why it’s unthinkable that by 
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applying to ourselves the aid we give 
her we might survive. 

In the modern world England is 
too small a country to remain an em- 
pire of the usual kind. She is what in 
business would be called a holding 
company. She exerts powerful con- 
trols at strategic points. We realize 
she is just now controlling us a great 
deal more than we like, and we put 
up with the situation for the sake of 
beating the nazis, but we think it 
quite unnecessary; and we fear that if 
Great Britain can’t learn to deal with 
her friends as equals rather than sub- 
sidiaries, there will be less good will 
in the-world, rather than more. 

[ state the North American irrita- 
tions with Great Britain in order to 
make clear the South American irri- 
tations with us. But let me guard 
against any possible misunderstanding. 
Even an irritated citizen of the U.S. 
knows that not all Englishmen take 
the point of view of their ruling class. 
Those younger sons who by the law 
of entail have been forced to the ends 
of the earth, either in their country’s 
service or as pioneers among other 
peoples, are, to our American way of 
thinking, as fine as men can well be, 
truly democratic in our New World 
sense. They usually return to fight 
for their ancestral home when it is in 
trouble. Some day, perhaps, they may 
be called back to guide its policy and 
suggest a wiser approach to other 
nations. 
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At present we are repeating in 
South America all the mistakes which 
we attribute to Great Britain. We 
would deny that we seek control over 
our neighbors, but we act as though 
we sought it, and we announce that 
our proposals are for the general good 
of mankind. We profess not to believe 
that any nation is destined to boss the 
others, and in the spirit of equality 
we hold Pan-American conferences, 
but after the amiable words are spok- 
en our conduct remains what it was, 
open to the charge of highhanded- 
ness. The South American countries 
remember how we got the Panama 
Canal, and they are uneasy over our 
acquisition ot bases. An_ editorial 
writer on one of the Buenos Aires 
papers explained it to me this way: 
“We'd like to know in whose inter- 
est these bases are sought. Are they 
for the defense of the U.S.? Then 
why shouldn’t they be asked for in 
those terms? Are they for our de- 
fense? Then why should you be the 
ones to decide whether we need de- 
fense and how it should be secured? 
Is it for the defense of the whole con- 
tinent? Then why shouldn’t all the 
countries undertake it, after consulta- 
tion with each other? Are you con- 
stituting yourselves our guardians, just 
because you are large and rich? Are 
your ideals the same as ours? How 
do we know? We see that you are 
closely and somewhat secretly allied 
with Great Britain; do you expect us 
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to support you in carrying out all 
your promises to her, whatever they 
may be? It’s a good deal to ask of 
us, since you yourselves don’t know 
with any precision what commitments 
your government has made. If we 
decline to join you in this rather blind 
program, will you charge us with 
being nazi sympathizers or disloyal 
What right have you to 
assume that our nation will do what- 


Americans? 


ever you advise, or that you can 
pledge us to the support of the British 
policy? Since when were we unable 
to deal directly with Great Britain?” 
The Argentine editor is, I believe, 
a warm friend of both England and 
the U.S. His remarks were intended 
to show me that even our friends can 
be cooled by the wrong approach. 
These South American neighbors 
understand the European psychology 
better than we do, They have dealt 
with the Continental powers and with 
Great Britain in the League of Na- 
tions. They marvel that we can still 
be childlike enough to meet the pres- 
ent crisis only with our emotions. 
They are appalled to see that we 
learned little or nothing from the last 
war and its tragic peacemaking. They 
recall the high-minded principles 
which President Wilson enunciated 
on behalf of the Allies and presum- 
ably with their consent. They remem- 
ber his consternation and wrath when 
he discovered that previous engage- 
ments, kept secret from him, would 





prevent the Allies from carrying out 
those principles, They know he was 
on the point of returning in disgust, 
but unfortunately stayed and allowed 
himself to be persuaded into a com- 
promise which has now ended in dis- 
aster, They understand why the people 
of the U.S., who endorsed the ideals 
he took to Europe with him, rejected 
the shabby substitute he brought home. 

But in view of these memories, they 
would like to know what we think 
we are doing now, what it is that we 
ask them to join us in. Did we reject 
both the peace treaty and the league 
through distrust of secret diplomacy? 
Does any citizen of the U.S. know 
precisely to what, or to what degree, 
his government and Great Britain are 
committing him? If we don’t know 
where we are going, on what ground 
do we invite others to come along? 

There is a vigorous legend in South 
America, doubtless encouraged now 
by nazi agents, that England and the 
U.S. have joined forces to contro? the 
Western Hemisphere, to change the 
customs of the Latin peoples, to drive 
out the Catholic Church and to put 
Protestantism in its place. Most of us 
would dismiss such a yarn with a 
laugh, yet when we visit South Amer- 
ica we understand how plausible it 
can seem. If our policy to all appear- 
ances is dictated as much in London 
as in Washington, and if Washington 
seems ready to dictate the policy of 
South America, then the intention to 
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set up an Anglo-Saxon dictatorship is 
hard to deny, especially since one of 
our senators, doubtless made vocal by 
midsummer blood pressures, said he 
was tired of showing good will, and 
we ought to move down on South 
America and take possession of it, 

As to religion, we in the US., or 
some religious bodies among us, make 
us all liable to serious misinterpreta- 
tions, Perhaps we can’t even claim 
that the interpretations are incorrect. 
Some religious groups undoubtedly 
hope to convert South America from 
its traditional and solidly based Cath- 
olic faith to another form of Chris- 
tianity. North Americans are main- 
taining missionaries in Argentina, for 
example, The attempt is ridiculous, 
and it is so obviously a failure that 
the Catholics can afford to ignore it; 
but it must be irritating to them, and 
in view of the legend of our predatory 
ambitions, embarrassing to all of us. 

This missionary effort is in par- 
ticularly bad taste because Argentina 
is a country of remarkable tolerance. 
Catholicism is its religion, but it per- 
mits the members of any other faith 
to worship with entire freedom, Many 
Protestant groups from England and 
the U.S. have settled in the country 
and maintain their churches and 
meeting places, Excellent schools have 
been established in Argentina by some 
religious groups of the U.S., and they 
give rise to no criticism, since their 
purpose is not to proselyte, but to 





afford American educational oppor- 
tunities for children of American par- 
ents. They are under the inspection 
of the Argentine authorities, they give 
instruction in Spanish as well as in 
English, and the majority of their 
pupils now come from Argentine 
families, almost invariably Catholic. 

But nothing can be said for the 
missionary who, in the small villages 
as well as in Buenos Aires, is trying 
with misapplied zeal to undermine 
the Catholic faith. It is a work of 
pure destruction, and I who say so 
am not a Catholic. Our government 
has no control over the religious enter- 
prises of any group of us, but Argen- 
tina does not understand that. We are 
all of us apparently connected some- 
how with a plot to spread Anglo- 
Saxondom and Protestantism. 

I hope the Western Hemisphere 
will be a united family of democracies, 
with a carefully cherished balance be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon tradition and 
the Latin, both enriched by what 
other strains contribute, In the past, 
Anglo-Saxon civilization has been at 
its best when stimulated and inspired 
by France and Spain and Italy, But 
every country on this side of the ocean 
has a heritage the others need. Our 
salvation will be to know and respect 
our neighbors, to cultivate, in public 
as well as in private affairs, sincerity, 
charity, and good manners, and to 
share gladly what, after all, is ours 
only in trust. 
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